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ORIENTALS IN VANCOUVER. 


By ERNEST CAWCROFT. 


HE writer was a visitor in the city 
of Vancouver during that day in 
the middle of last December that 
the Empress of India discharged 
on the shores of British Columbia 

her human cargo of Hindus, East Indian 
Coolies,and Japanese. Thus he saw the 
beginnings of the situation and he observed 
the basis of the feeling which culminated 
in the radical events which followed. It was 
his displeasure to observe these homeless, 
wandering specimens of the Oriental races 
practically living on the streets of Van- 
couver. Even in December the roses bloom 
in Vancouver, thanks to the warmth of the 
Japanese current which flanks the Pacific 
Coast; but it was none the less evident 
that these thinly-dressed representatives of 
climes that are warm the year round were 
in no fit condition to survive in the'streets 
of Western Canada. Ostracized by the 
white workers of that region, ridiculed in 
the streets, refused admission to third-class 
hostleries, their condition was altogether 
pitiable. 

‘The bringing in of this shipload of 900 
Oriental wanderers precipitated the racial 
conflict in Vancouver during December 
last. That the Provincial and Dominion 
Governments appreciated the gravity of 


the situation from the outset was demon- 
strated to the mind of the writer when he 
boarded the Atlantic Express to return to 
the East, finding that Mr. E. Blake Robers- 
ton a representative of the Ottawa Govern- 
ment, who had reached Vancouver when 
the Empress of India arrived, was to return 
on the same train to report to his supe- 
riors. 

Now, in order to gain an insight into the 
real motive of this racial movement it is 
necessary to recall some details of the last 
25 year’s history of that portion of the 
Pacific Coast. British Columbia is one of 
the richest domains of the British Empire 
and the largest province in the Dominion 
of Canada. The promoters of the Can- 
adian confederation realized that it was 
essential to unite British Columbia with 
the other provinces in the confederation in 
order toa assurea Pacific outlet for the 
products of the boundless west. The 
pioneers of British Columbia assented to 
the arrangement and as a part of the con- 
sideration it was understood that the Gov- 
ernment was to promote the building of a 
transcontinental line to terminate on Van- 
couver Island, the present site of the city by 
that name. The Canadian Pacific arrived 
in Vancouver in 1887, and thereafter the 
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trails through the forests of British Colum- 
bia’ soon assumed the shape of village 
streets. This was the beginning of the 
city which in 20 years has increased to 
70,000 population. 

Twenty years ago Hastings street was a 
mere footpath through the forest; today 
it is the avenue of the trolley, the coaching 
party, and the automobile. Fifteen years 
ago the fishing smacks of the early pioneers, 
half-breeds, and a few Indians occupied the 
Vartcouver water front; today the docks 
accommodate the ships of the Canadian 
Pacific from Japan, New Zealand, Australia, 
and the ports of India. These trains and 
these ships are exchanging the valuable 
minerals, timber, furs, and agricultural 
products of British Columbia for the en- 
gines, rice, trolley cars, and ornaments of 
the Orient and Occident. In the wake of 
this agricultural and industrial transforma- 
tion have come racial and economic prob- 
lems of a disturbing nature. 

These are problems of prosperity; these 
are racial questions which spring not from 
a lack of opportunity but from an excess 
of it. Vancouver is the commercial metrop- 
olis of British Columbia and the situation 
which is approaching a climax in that city 
exists in a degree in every other part of 
the province. Attracted by the immense 
opportunities for every line of productive 
effort, the ambitious white men of all 
climes have gone and are going to British 
Columbia. Lumbering, salmon fishing, 
railroad projecting, coal mining, and a 
hundred other enterprises based upon the 
riches of the soil and waters of British 
Columbia, occupy the time and talents of 
the ambitious settlers from all parts of the 
earth. 

What, then, is the result of this devoted 
effort to develop the natural riches of 
British Columbia? The consequences are 
the natural and expected ones. Servile labor 
is considered beneath the attention of the 
white man, and even the white woman in 
Vancouver; a white man who will consent 
to become the coachman of another white 
man is regarded as being weak in body or 
mind and perhaps defective in both; while 
the difficulty of securing and retaining do- 
mestic servants increases from year to year. 
And, as the difficulty gradually passes into 
impossibility, the men and women who are 
tapping the virgin riches of this new prov- 
ince, more and more demand help about 
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their homes and stables. As a matter of 
fact, every white woman expects to have 
servants in the house in Vancouver just as 
they do in the West Indies. But when 
there are rich timber and mineral lands to 
tap at one’s very doors, when there is a 
province at hand as large as an European 
empire, whose resources will simply be 
scratched after the coming century of labor, 
it is not surprising that the men and womem 
assert the resolute spirit of independence 
which has characterized the Anglo-Saxons 
whenever and wherever economic and 
political freedom have been combined. 

But it will occur tothe mind of the 
reader to wonder where the women play a 
part in the development of timber and min- 
eral lands. The part of the young women 
of Vancouver and British Columbia is to 
marry the men who are developing those 
natural resources. Young men have flocked 
and will continue to flock into British Co- 
lumbia from every section of the British 
Empire as well as from the United States. 
So many opportunities await them on every 
hand, and the difficulty of obtaining house- 
hold help is so pressing that the young men 
manifest'a greater tendency to marry than 
in the older cities of the East and the mother 
country. 

But what havethese timber resources, this 
increased tendency to marry the blooming 
girls of British Columbia, and this wealth 
of natural opportunities, to do with the 
Oriental problem? These fortunate condi- 
tions, as outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs, are the foundation of the racial 
problem. The demand for help of all kinds 
has been steadily increasing throughout 
British Columbia. The refusal of white 
men to accept positions regarded as servile, 
and the constant tendency of wages for 
even unskilled labor to increase, led to the 
suggestion that the East Indian Coolies, 
the Hindus, and the Japs, should be im- 
ported to act as gardeners, domestic serv- 
ants, to work in the fruit orchards of the 
Kootenay district, and to become jack-of-all 
trades about the house and farm. This was 
the suggestion which was broached because 
of the necessities of British Columbia’s 
prosperity. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad was will- 
ing to meet the demands of the people. 
Both the railroad and the lumber companies 
were short of help to work about the com- 
missary departments where thousands of 
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workers were employed in making railway 
extensions or opening forest tracts. Thus, 
it needed but little urging to lead the In- 
dian coolies, the Hindus, and the Japs to 
swarm into Victoria and Vancouver, to move 
along the lines of the Canadian Pacific, to 
walk to the fruit farms of the southern por- 
tion of the province, and to swarm over 
every region that contained a hint of a job. 
These people are good waiters, and they 
have a certain sense of Confucian faithful- 
ness. But they are lacking in initiative 
and power of origination, as the people 
of Vancouver have learned. Many, too, 
are addicted to the secret vices of the Far 
East; and while they aided in solving the 
coachman and domestic servant problems, 
they have brought in their train far more 
serious questions, which can only be settled 
by the elimination of these people from the 
life of the Canadian West. 

Once the domestic servant problem was 
alleviated, it dawned upon the people of 
British Columbia that they had added to 
their difficulties. The churches realized 
that they had been the unwitting partners 
in a movement which finally culminated in 
the introduction of Oriental women into 
the lumber camps of the province for ques- 
tionable purposes; the labor unions soon 
saw that they had allowed the importation 
of peoples whose vices are even on a frugal 
basis, and whose imitative qualities and 
small cost of living placed them in a posi- 
tion to menace the wage scale of every city 
in Christendom; and the merchants appre- 
ciated thattheintroduction of hordes of low- 
waged Orientals would mean an end to that 
mercantile prosperity which is evident to 
even the casual observer on the streets of 
Vancouver. The capitalists, too, soon saw 
that it was to their interest to aid in main- 


taining a white man’s country, because 
the unretarded influx of Orientals would 
take the value out of their large real estate 
holdings. 

Then came the trouble in San Francisco; 
relying upon the treaty relations between 
the Empire of Japan and Canada, the Japs 
turned their feet to the open ports of the 
North; the Hindus continued to come, 
because as British subjects they had the 
same rights as a minister of the king; and 
along the streets of Vancouver there -pat- 
tered the little men of the Mikado and 
there on every corner the sight-seer ob- 
served the flitting movements of the white- 
turbaned men of Bombay. They sought 
admission to the homes and schools, they 
wanted to go to the churches, they were 
willing to take the jcbs of the lumbermen; 
thus, little by little, their very presence, 
the odor of their passing, became a blight 
and menace to the economic and spiritual 
happiness of the people of Vancouver and 
the remainder of the province. 

The effort to solve a domestic prublem 
growing out of an abounding prosperity has 
resulted in a necessary effort to preserve 
the Pacific coast as a white man’s country. 

The writer predicts that there is no solu- 
tion for this Vancouver phase of the 
Oriental menace but the removal or exter- 
mination of these aliens. Little as it ac- 
cords with our Christian conception of the 
brotherhood of all races, the men who 
have moved westward to enjoy the liberty, 
democracy, and opportunities of that bound- 
less province, are not going to tolerate the 
presence of peoples who menace the insti- 
tutions and morals of the Occident, even 
though it be true that these aliens were 
brought thither because of the then very 
needs of British Columbia. 





TRADE UNIONISM IN EUROPE. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Municu, November 5, 1907. 

HE European trade unions have 
passed through many trying vicis- 

situdes, have encountered number- 

less difficulties, have surmounted 

many obstacles, and have made 
enormous progress, notwithstanding all the 
troubles with which they have had to con- 


tend. They are now strong in numbers, 
wealthy in funds and resources, command- 
ing in social influence, in so far as the masses 
are concerned, and a dominant force in the 
industrial world. All this has been accom- 
plished in the teeth of difficulties which, at 
times, appeared to be insurmountable, in 
spite of opposition the most formidable, and 
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of legislative enactments which were 
thought to be absolutely crushing by their 
multiplicity, and their overwhelming com- 
pulsion and restraint. 

In the following statistics the progress 
during the last few years will be shown: 

In Germany the membership of all trade 
unions increased from 1,008,365 in 1901 to 
2,215,165 in 1906, or over 100 per cent. 
The unaffiliated local organizations lost 
ground and the national trade unions made 
large gains. This is characteristic of the 
process of consolidation now going on. 

In Austria, too, there has been rapid 
growth of trade unionism. The number of 
national unions rose from 36 in 1901 to 49 
in 1906, while the number of district organ- 
izations during the same period declined 
from 266 to 89. The membership of all 
unions was 119,050 in 1901 and 448,270 in 
1906. The largest number of members are 
in the metal trades and the building and 
transport trades follow. 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland the number of trade unions at 
the end of 1905 was 1,136, with a total 
membership of 1,887,823. This member- 
ship shows an increase of 1.3 per cent 
compared with 1904, but a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent compared with the highest recorded 
membership (that for 1901). Compared 
with 1896 there was an increase of over 25 
per cent. In 1906 and 1907 most of the 
British unions grew in membership, espe- 
cially the textile workers, the miners, the 
railway servants, the machinists, ship- 
builders, etc., so that the number of organ- 
ized workmen in the United Kingdom is at 
present about 2,000,000. 

The development of trade unions in 
France is illustrated by the figures below: 





| Number of 


Year. | trade unions. Membership. 

ae ee 
Eo | 3,287 588,832 
1902... 3,679 614,173 
1903.................. 3,934 643,757 
_), a 4,227 715,576 
_ Sa 4,625 781,344 
_ Se aeee eens 836,134 


4,900 





These figures are taken from the Gov- 
ernment ‘‘Annuaire des Syndicats.’’ But 
they are certainly too high, because the 
French Board of Trade counts as trade 
union any society organized under the 
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Waldeck-Rousseau law of 1884. Such is 
the case of the blackleg association called 
‘*yellow syndicates.’’ It is supposed that 
out of the 836,000 members given in the 
‘“‘Annuaire des Syndicats’’ there are at 
least 150,000 of these people; this would 
leave nearly 690,000 members to real trade 
unions. The organizations affiliated to 
the French federation of labor paid in 
May, 1906, per capita tax for 203,273 
members. Thelargest French trade unions 
are those of the transport trades, while the 
unions in the metal, mining, and textile 
trades are next in point of membership; 
the building trades have the largest num- 
ber of organizations. 

In Italy the membership of trade unions 
decreased from 240,689 in 1902 to 204,271 
in 1907. Besides, there are in existence 
organizations of farm laborers which had 
240,000 members in 1902 and 221,913 mem- 
bers in 1906; but they can not be regarded 
as trade unions proper. 

Thestatistical accounts of the Swiss trade 
unions are incomplete. The earliest figures 
available are those for 1904. The member- 
ship rose from 41,862 in that year to about 
59,200 in 1906. The metal trades rank first 
in regard to aggregate membership (13,000) 
and the textile trades follow (8,000). 

In Hungary the period from 1901 to 
1906 was very successful for organized 
labor. Atthe end of 1901 all Hungarian 
trade unions had 9,999 members. Their 
number increased to 15,270 in 1902 (53 
per cent), 41,138 in 1903 (170 per cent), 
53,169 in 1904 (29 per cent), 71,173 in 
1905 (17 per cent) and 129,332 in 1906 (31 
per cent). Of all trade unionists 59,293 are 
in the city of Buda-Pesth. Numerically the 
strongest organizations are the agricultural 
laborers (24,000), the bricklayers, build- 
ing laborers, etc. (24,757), and the iron 
and metal workers (21,057). 

Trade unionism is not strong in Belgium. 
On December 31, 1905, all unions had 
54.305 members, of which total 34,806 be- 
longed to the so-called independent group, 
17,814 to the Catholic group, and 1,685 to 
the liberal group. The Dutch trade unions 
had in 1907, 34,000 members. In Denmark 
the labor movement remained alinost sat- 
tionary since 1901. The membership of 
trade unions declined from 96,479 in 1901 
to 90,111 in 1903, and rose to 98,422 in 
1907. On December 31, 1906, 49 national 
and 12 local unions with 78,081 members 
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were affiliated to the Danish Trade Union 
Federation. In Sweden trade unions grew 
from 32,132 members in 1900 to 91,279 
members in 1903, and to 214,574 members 
in 1907, while in Norway the number of 
organized workmen increased from 16,000 
in 1903 to 33,965 in 1907. 

Statistics published by the committee of 
the first Russian trade unions congress 
show that 652 unions with 246,272 mem- 
bers existed in Russia in 1907. 

The Spanish federation of labor (union 
general de trabajadores) had 31,558 
members in October, 1901; 46,574 mem- 
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bers in October, 1903; 46,485 members 
in October, 1905; and 36,557 members 
in March, 1906. The loss in the six 
months from October, 1905, to March, 
1906, amounted to more than 20 per cent. 

Servia had, in 1905, 21 national trade 
unions with 5,074 members, Bulgaria had 
eight national unions with 4,700 and 121 
local trade societies with 3,600 members. 
Some trade unions are known to exist also 
in Roumania. Only in Portugal, Greece, 
Montenegro and in the Osman Empire 
have the wage-earners not yet attempted 
to organize on a trade union basis. 





THE TRAMP OF THE TOILERS. 


By SHERLIE WOODMAN. 


Tis the tramp of the toilers—listen! 
’Tis echoed from shore to shore; 
And it thrills men’s hearts with wonder— 
That sound like distant thunder— 
Or the angry ocean’s roar. 


’Tis the tramp of the toilers—hear it, 
Ye masters of mill and mine! 
Your slaves have at last arisen; 
Escaped from toil’s gloomy prison, 
They question your “‘ right divine ! ”’ 


’Tis the tramp of the toilers—never 
Hath armies till now, I ween, 
Like those which today are marching 
*Neath the azure over-arching, 
In a cause like this, been seen. 


O weary and toil-burdened mothers! 

O daughters, sisters, and wives, 
Whose forms are forever bending 
O’er labor which knows no ending— 

No joy in your sordid lives. 


And children, who never knew childhood, 
Who ne’er have found time to play, 
And e’en are deprived of learning, 
Because ye must needs be earning 
The pittance your masters pay. 


List’ ye to the tramp of the toilers! 
Redemption is drawing nigh! 
A glorified tomorrow 
Shall end your night of sorrow— 
Its promise illumes the sky. 


O men in the sunshine of Fortune, 
O women, who live at ease, 
Who know but one employment— 
To seek your own enjoyment— 
And study but to please. 


Hark, ye to the tramp of the toilers, 
Its meaning to understand; 
Live for awhile for others— 
Your sisters and your brothers— 
And lend them a helping hand. 


Oh, assist them to gain their freedom, 
To usher in the time 
Foretold from distant ages, 
By poets, seers and sages, 
That period sublime. 


When Justice shall have dominion, 
And Labor come into his own; 
When the whole round earth 
Shall resound with mirth 
And Right shall prevail alone. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT. 


To the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at Norfolk, Va. 


FELLOW TRADE UNIONISTS: In obediénce to 
the requirements of our laws, I submit to you a re- 
port upon some of the more important matters 
which have transpired since our last convention. 
In it occurs such suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which to my mind should receive your earn- 
est consideration and action. Of course, you will 
appreciate the fact that it is impossible in an an- 
nual report such as this to deal with the multifari- 
ous questions which have transpired and the action 
taken thereon during the entire year. In the prep- 
aration of the tentative report for the consideration 
of the Executive Council, I have endeavored to 
have it include the more detailed transactions in 
connection with our movement for the past year. 
Nor therein is it possible to enumerate, much less 
comprehensively report, upon the thousand and one 
matters of importance, perhaps of equal import- 
ance, to those incorporated inthe report. Indeed, 
though in these reports and in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST I endeavored to publish much of 
the thought and many of the transactions in con- 
nection with our real movement, the real history 
exists in the archives of our offices and in the 
memories of men. It awaits the coming of the man 
who will record and interpret for all time the 
great struggles made, the prejudice, the ignor- 
ance, the bigotry, the selfishness with which labor 
has had to contend, and the antagonism of greed 
which has been overcome; the glorious achieve- 
ments which have dispelled the gloom and brought 
the light of life into the homes of the toilers and 
the spirit of self-reliance, unity and fraternity 
which our movement hasengendered. 

When the true historian shall present to the 
world the great struggles of the past and of the 
present; when the tinsel and false coloring shall 
have been removed from the real figures and 
events, there will be revealed to mankind’s aston- 
ished gazed the continuous struggle of labor 
against tyranny, brutality and injustice; the strug- 
gle for the right, for humanity, for progress, and 
for civilization. The trade unions and the Federa- 
tion of our time are in their very essence the con- 
tinuity of the historically developed progress of 
labor through the ages. 

We who are engaged in the battle of labor to se- 
cure its- rights and to achieve justice for all our 
people are in the very nature of things too much 
engrossed in the performance of constantly press- 
ing duty to be enabled to write its story. 


We meet here on this historic ground, where 
three hundred years ago the first permanent settle- 
ment of the English-speaking people was made. It 
was an event portentous in its world-wide influ- 
ence upon progress and civilization. It hasa mag- 
nificent lesson for the men of labor. The trials and 
tribulations of the early colonists and the difficul- 
ties with which they had to contend, put their 
endurance and forbearance to the severest tests. 
That they established a new order of society, main- 
taining the largest amount of individualsovereignty 
consistent with interdependence and mutuality, 
should prove an inspiration to us to struggle on 
tenaciously to achieve the high and ennobling as- 
pirations of labor. From these colonists have come 
the men who with immortal inspiration gave to the 
world the doctrines and principles not only of a 
new and independent nation, but of the inherent 
and inalienable rights of man. 

We meet on this historic ground representing the 
best general federated labor movement in the world, 
a movement founded upon the highest principles 
of justice, right and humanity; a movement which 
has for its mission not only the uplifting of the sub- 
merged, but the attainment of a higher and better 
life for all; a movement which aims to make the 
principles of the Golden Rule and of the Declara- 
tion of Independence the rule of conduct of our 
everyday lives. 

It is a privilege to be permitted on this ground, 
made sacred by such historic events, and at this 
time, commemorative of them all, to meet in the 
highest councils of labor; to devise ways and means 
whereby we may still further be of service to our 
fellows now and for the future. 

To this convention, representatives of America’s 
toilers, permit me to extend to you a sincere and 
a hearty welcome. The eyes of our fellow-work- 
ers and friends are directed toward our delibera- 
tions and actions. The labor movement of our 
country represents not only those who have by 
membership declared their comradeship with us, 
but also the millions who by force of circumstance 
momentarily yield their advantage of organization 
and fraternity, and yet who yearn, hope. and pray 
that our legislation may be wise and fruitful; that 
its influence and power may reach and protect 
them so that they may become brothers and sisters 
in the great fraternity of labor. 

It may not be amiss to bear in mind that of all 
those who will have their attention directed to 
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this convention, none will be more keen ard alert 
than those who are either our open or covert an- 
tagonists. The so-called National Association of 
Manufacturers and industrial alliances, and ‘‘in- 
dustrial workers,”’ with their Pinkerton agencies, 
their legal lynxes and hirelings, are always on the 
qui vive and crouching to take advantage of and 
leap upon labor for any mistake which it may 
make. They will distort, misrepresent and exag- 
gerate it, not only to the general public, but to our 
own fellow-workers, to prejudice both against us, 
our movement and our cause. That our course, 
our conduct and our work may disappoint and 
confound them and bring enlightenment and en- 
couragement to our fellows and our friends, is my 
most earnest wish. 


Affiliated Organizations Extending—The Law of 
Growth. 


During the last fiscal year we issued from the 
office of the A. F. of L. 373 charters, as follows: 


International unions 
State federations 
City central bodies 
Local trade unions 
Federal labor unions 


We have now affiliated to the A. F. of L. the fol- 
lowing: 
International unions 
Se I ioc uncceanetewobuenih 37 
City central bodies 5 
Local trade and federal labor unions.. 661 


The international unions are made up of approxi- 
mately 28,500 local unions. 

Of course, it is known that the A. F. of L. 
issues charters to such local unions only of 
which there is no international union of the 
trade or calling.in existence. It must also be 
borne in mind that when local unions are organ- 
ized for which there is even a remote kindred- 
ship to an existing international union, that appli- 
cations to us for charters are denied, and turned 
over to the international union having the clearest 
jurisdiction. It is of greater importance to add: to 
the strength of an international union than to have 
local unions directly affiliated to the A. F. of L. 

The secretaries of 112 international unions report 
that they have issued from their respective organ- 
izations charters to 2,948 newly organized unions 
during the past year. There has been an increase 
in the membership in the organizations compris- 
ing our federation of 188,373 during the same 
period. This leaves entirely out of account the 
40,000 members of the brewery workers, formerly 
affiliated to our federation. 

Our state federations, and particularly our city 
central bodies, have incvenatll tn numbers, power 
and influence. They all have helped in the fullest 
in carrying on the great work of organizing and 
aiding in the common uplift of all our people. 
Upon them we must largely depend in enforcing 
the decisions and policies declared by the conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. It is with pleasurable 
pride that it can be stated to their credit that now 
more than ever exist closer fraternal relations and 
more loyal support to the principles and purposes 
for which our great movement stands. 
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And of the local unions of affiliated international 
unions and those directly attached to our federa- 
tion, let me say that there is clearly manifest the 
spirit of fraternity and solidarity; the faithful ef- 
fort not only to initiate, but to carry to its fulfill- 
ment the work for the material, moral, political, 
and social improvement of the toilers and of all 
our people. The great rank and file of organized 
labor in all its ramifications are earnestly engaged 
in the movement to bring betterment and light 
into not only their own homes, but intothe homes 
and lives of all. In the tremendous work for 
progress, brotherhood, and civilization in which 
our entire movement is engaged, none appr: ciates 
more than do I the great debt of gratitude we owe 
to the rank and file of the local unions. In the 
last analysis it must be realized that upon the 
membership of the local unions rests the responsi- 
bility for the success and perpetuity of our move- 
ment. 

For about a year previous. and until the early 
part of 1907, there was a slight reaction from the 
growth of our movement. This is clearly shown in 
the reports made to the Minneapolis convention 
and the voting strength of the organizations affili- 
ated. From reference tothe increased membership 
and voting strength this year it will be seen that 
there has been a decided gain in organizations and 
membership, clearly demonstrating that our move- 
ment has recovered, and is again moving onward 
and forward for the more thorough organization 
of our fellow-workers. 

In connection with this it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that there is a natural law of 
growth in the labor movement, a law that is not 
generally understood. When there is a falling off 
of membership, no matter how slight, our oppo- 
nents point to it with satisfaction as an indication 
of disintegration or dissolution of the labor move- 
ment. The unthinking in our own ranks view it | 
with alarm. The fact of the matter is that any 
temporary falling off in membership is due largely 
to the failure on the part of those organizations to 
adopt the means by which the members’ best in- 
terests are safeguarded. After all,a better intelli- 
gence and a revived spirit of workmen soon dem- 
onstrate the necessity of organization to protect 
their best interests, and they soon return to their 
Alma Mater of the labor movement—the trade 
union, With this revived spirit the enthusiasm 
penetrates into the ranks of the unorganized, and 
these, together with the trend of events in in- 
dustry and labor conditions, have their compelling 
force upon the minds of the wage-earners, who, in 
constantly larger numbers, join the ranks of the 
grand army of organized labor, to make common 
cause for the protection and advancement of all 
the wage-earners. 

Let pessimists and opponents take unction to 
their souls for their mastership of the past. The 
present and the future are for labor, which in its 
organized, federated movement will stand as a 
protest against injustice and wrong toward any of 
our fellow-men, as the vanguard to proclaim and 
achieve the rights to which the toilers, the masses, 
are entitled. 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions—Defense Fund. 


We have had most excellent results attend the 
trade movements of the local unions directly affili- 
ated by charter to the A. F. of L. These 661 local 
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unions, coming directly under the supervision of 
your president, are a constant source of solicitude 
as to their welfare. By persistent efforts their in- 
terests have been protected and advanced. It is 
true beyond question that the defense fund has 
been a potent factor in securing for the workers to 
whom I have referred substantial improvement in 
their wages, h ours, and working conditions. It is 
equally true that by the timely advice given them 
they have obtained such betterment without the 
necessity of a cessation of work. I am quite confi- 
dent that unless the greatest possible care were 
constantly exercised the defense fund would not 
only be depleted, but impractical and often un- 
necessary strikes would be inaugurated, resulting 
in defeat and injury to the workers themselves. 
This is cited as applying more tothe years preced- 
ing the one just closing. There is a better concep- 
tion and understanding among the members of our 
directly affiliated local unions that their interests 
will neither be neglected nor frittered away, but 
will be safeguarded by the best advice and direc- 
tion which experience can give; that at all times, 
when necessary, the defense fund will be gener- 
ously at their disposal, subject only tosuch limita- 
tions as the laws provide. 


To Federate the Organized. 


During the year I had conferences with a num- 
ber of the representatives of organizations which 
are unaffiliated to the A. F. of L., among them 
some of the railroad organizations, the bricklayers 
and masons, and the Western Federation of 
Miners. It has been my aim to bring these organi- 
zations into closer relationship with the A. F. of L. 

In the conference with the representatives of 
the first-named organizations*much good was ac- 
complished and cooperative work undertaken 
along trade union lines to attain justice for labor. 
In interviews with the representatives of the 
Western Federation of Miners many erroneous im- 
pressions regarding the A. F. of L. and its course 
toward that organization were removed and a 
clearer understanding established. 

We should, and I know we will, make every 
effort not simply to organize the unorganized of 
our fellow-workers, but to bring into full fellow- 
ship all the national and international trade unions 
of America in the family of trade unions under the 
banner of the A. F. of L. 


Trade Unions Not Rigid—Expand With In- 
dustry. 

In previous reports which I have had the honor 
to submit to conventions of the A. F. of L. 
and in this, attention is called to the con- 
stantly changing conditions of labor which are 
brought about by the introduction of new machin- 
ery and improved tools and substitutes for old 
material, with the division, subdivision and 
specialization of labor. Our movement, in order 
to be most effective for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the interests of labor, must recognize 
the constant recurrence of these changes in in- 
dustry, meet them and deal with them in the most 
enlightened and comprehensive manner. 

To attempt to meet these conditions without 
taking into account our existing organizations as 
they are now formed; to attempt to institute what 
some are pleased to term industrial organizations 
with the avowed purpose of destroying existing 
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trade unions, is not only foolhardy, but it is ruin- 
ous, aye, almost criminal. 

Trade unions are not rigid organizations which 
can not meet new conditions. In truth, our trade 
unions are flexible and are constantly solving the 
trade and industrial problems confronting them. 

The constantly increasing claims to jurisdiction 
are themselves evidence of the evolutionary char- 
acter of the trade unions, which endeavor to ex- 
pand their membership and adapt themselves to 
the various branches of industry under their juris- 
diction and influence. 

Starting from the first principle that he who 
works as a wage-earner is entitled to the protec- 
tion and benefit of organization, is involved the 
logical development of organization—that is, local 
organizations of a trade, craft or industry forming 
one international union, and where there area 
number of organizations covering various branches 
of one industry, they not only co-operating for 
their common good but eventually developing into 
one amalgamated body. 

To attempt prematurely to force such amalga- 
mation brings reaction and failure in its wake. 
We have evidence of a number of international 
unions which started out and continued for a 
number of years to have jurisdiction over all 
branches of one industry, and yet in time, by 
mutual consent in some cases, and as the result of 
contest in others, they divided into several separate 
international unions. In some instances there- 
after they co-operated with each other with the 
best possible results; in others, the contest was 
continued. 

It may not be uninteresting to call attention to 
a fact of recent occurrence. A branch of the 
United Garment Workers of America, known as 
the most rampant advocate of the so-called indus- 
trial form of organization, has undertaken a move- 
ment, no matter how abortive, for the formation 
of an international union of its own branch of the 
trade. Other instances of the same character 
could be cited, clearly showing that the advocates 
of the so-called industrial form of organization 
simply use it as a subterfuge to cover their an- 
tagonism to the proper development and the full- 
est extension of the trade union movement on 
rational and natural lines. 

With all the responsibilities devolving upon us 
to be of service to our fellow-workers, we should 
not only organize the yet unorganized, inculcate 
the spirit of unity, fraternity and federation; but 
we should work to that one common end which 
shall make our organized labor movement the 
most effective to advance the interests of the toil- . 
ing masses of our country, and to bring encourage- 
ment and hope, light and success, into their lives 
and into the lives of those dependent upon them. 


No Wage Reductions. 


In my reports to conventions, beginning at Bos- 
ton, I felt it incumbent upon me to press home 
upon the attention of labor the economic unsound- 
ness of the old school of political economists who 
advocated the assent of workmen to wage reduc- 
tions as a means to what they were pleased to term 
the way out of an industrial reaction or crisis. 
Not alone in our conventions, but in the gather- 
ings of labor generally. ‘*No reduction in wages” 
has been made the slogan and watchword. That 
policy has had its beneficent influence, not only 
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upon labor but upon allindustry. It has been heard 
and heeded; at no time has it had greater justifi- 
cation and demonstration of its effectiveness than 
during recent months. 
in the history of all our country 
there been what has been’ termed 
a shrinkage of values so great as within a 
few months past. The shrinkage occurred 
not upon actual, tangible values, but upon in- 
flated or watered stocks which in the Reunites 
vernacular aretermed ‘‘values.’’ In former periods 
when shrinkage of inflated values transpired, its 
general influence upon industry was almost im- 
mediately to affect the real values of production, 
which in turn were forced upon the toilers in the 
form of reductions of wages, bringing in their 
wake an industrial crisis and panic. 

It is due to the determined and clean cut policy 
of labor of our country that our princes of finance, 
despite their machinations, could not influence 
employers of labor to hazard an attempt at wage 
reductions. If all labor will unfalteringly adhere 
to the determination to resist any and all reduc- 
tions in wages, we shall not only avoid the misery, 
poverty, and calamity of the past, but we shall 
teach financiers, employers, and economists in gen- 
eral a new philosophy of life and industry, the 
magnificent and humane influences of which will 
live for all time. 

To achieve success we must more thoroughly 
organize, unite, and federate our fellow-workers. 
We must establish more fully faith in ourselves and 
confidence in each other,stand shoulder to shoulder 
amidst stress or strife, make fraternity the princi- 
ple of our every-day lives, and impress upon our 
fellow-workers the necessity of helping to bear 
each other’s burdens. 

In our organized effort we should endeavor to 
maintain industrial peace by trade agreements 
with employers. These agreements, written or 
verbal, should be faithfully kept. We should use 
our best influencesand judgment to avoid industrial 
conflicts wherever possible, and under any and all 
circumstances to resist to the uttermost every at- 
tempt to reduce wages. 

With a view that all may have the opportunity 
of understanding clearly the soundness of our po- 
sition, a restatement of it here may not be out of 
place. Ican not express it better than by quoting 
part of my report upon the subject to the last con- 
vention and referring you to my previous reports. 

“In this world of ours, and especially in our own 
country, with the wonderful fertility and extent of 
our land, the magnificent ingenuity of our people, 
and particularly the tremendous energy and indus- 
try of our workers, there should not be any work- 
ers who are workless 

“Some have taken unction to their souls and 
loudly proclaimed that they are the cause for the 
better general conditions of employment of the 
working people of our country. Without discuss- 
ing the hypothesis upon which they base these 
claims, we assert and emphatically reaffirm that 
whatever improvement in a material, moral, social, 
and political way has come to the toiling masses 
of America, is due to their own efforts in their 
more thorough organization, their higher intelli- 
gence, and their positive determination to aid and 
stand by each other in the contention and struggles 
for the common uplift. 

“Tt was but a few years ago when the working 
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people of our country were confronted with a con- 
dition similar to that which was previously re- 
peatedly presented to the toilers in similar situa- 
tions. Had we acquiesced or consented to the policy 
presented us by the representatives of the captains 
of industry, we would have experienced all the 
poverty, misery, and suffering incident to lack of 
employment, and a constantly decreasing oppor- 
tunity for employment resultant from reductions 
in wages, one following close upon the other. 

“It is due to the firm and unequivocal declara- 
tion of America’s organized workers, and their 
positive repetition since, that wage reductions will 
be resisted to the uttermost, that we have averted 
the usual industrial crisis and emerged from it 


_with a greater industrial and commercial activity 


than ever before. 

‘In several countries the people are confronted 
with the great problem of an immense number of 
unemployed workers. In some form or other they 
are endeavoring to ascertain the cause and to find 
a means to assuage it. Often in the history oi 
our own country have our people been confronted 
with the same problem. 

“If we adhere firmly to the policy, establish and 
maintain it as a fixed principle in the industrial 
affairs of America, that at any and all hazards we 
will resist any attempt at wage reductions, we 
shall establish not only a new economic principle, 
but a new philosophy by which industrial panics 
and crises will be obliterated, and we shall set an 
example for the whole world to follow. 

‘*A reduction in wages compels retrenchment in 
the household economy of the workmen affected. 
In other words, it curtails their consuming power 
which necessarily results in the discharge from 
employment of those’ workers who were formerly 
employed in the production of the very articles 
theretofore used and consumed. Then follow re- 
ductions in wages, resulting as in the first instance; 
and this process of wage reductions, of retrench- 
ment in household economies, of more discharges 
from employment ensues, bringing in its wake 

verty, misery and suffering, stagnation and an 
:ndustrial panic, until the lowest ebb is reached 
and a turn in the industrial tide begins. 

“There is neither economy nor wisdom, judg- 
ment nor humanity, in such misconduct and mis- 
conception of industrial affairs or duties. And if, 
perchance, our captains of industry fail to profit 
by the lessons and experience of the past, then at 
least the wage-earners of America will teach the 
lesson from which the human family will reap un- 
told blessings. 

“It is not presumed that all of Labor’s conten- 
tions and struggles can result in immediate victory; 
yet none can dispute that every justified battle 
undertaken by. Labor has been fraught with ad- 
vantage, and that particularly every defensive 
struggle of Labor’s rights has had a potent influ- 
ence to check deterioration in the condition of the 
workers. 

‘‘Employers will hesitate long before inaugurat- 
ing an industrial struggle when they are conscious 
of the fact that the toiling masses will defend any 
encroachment upon their standard of life against 
their being forced back from the position they now 
occupy in civilization. 

“Tf labor shall resist all attempts at reduction in 
wages, some battles may be lost; but these would 
be reduced to a minimum in the same degree as it 
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is clearly understood that it is our firm resolve 
that we will rather resist and lose than not to re- 
sist at all. 

‘‘At present we are confronted with no immedi- 
ate danger or threat that the employers of labor 
contemplate reductions in wages. There is not 
now even an excuse for such a course. It, there- 
fore, all the more commends itself to our judgment 
that during this year of comparative industrial 
tranquility and more géneral employment of our 
people, that we write un our banners, beside the 
watchwords and slogans which have carried the 
toilers along the road of progress to victory, that 
which for ages has been the missing word in our 
social progress: ‘No reduction in wages for Amer- 
ican labor; we will resist to the uttermost.’ ’’ 


The American workmen, in return for their serv- 


ices to society, demand a living wage, a con- 
stantly growing minimum living wage. They de- 
mand a wage which shall be sufficient to maintain 
them and those dependent upon them in a manner 
consistent with their responsibilities as husbands, 
fathers, men, and citizens. Labor demands such 
a living wage as shall make secure the opportunity 
for a more perfect physical and mental health and 
growth as required by rational, self-respecting 
human beings who aspire for themselves and for 
= humanity to a higher, a better, and a nobler 
ife. 

We, therefore, demand from modern society a 
constantly increasing and larger reward as the re- 
sult of our labor and our services to our fellows. 
This effort must not be retarded by the machina- 
tions of financiers or the shortsightedness and 
greed of industrial captains. Labor demands in 
the interests of humanity that wages shall not be 
reduced or the American standard of life deteri- 
orated. 


Raise Funds—Pay Benefits—Perpetuate Unionism. 


Again, I feel it my duty to impress upon all our 
unions the importance of providing themselves 
with funds that shall stand them in good stead in 
time of necessity, to provide their members with 
the means to sustain themselves and their families, 
not only during strikes and lockouts, but also to 
constantly attain a greater measure of justice and 
right for labor without the necessity of either 
strikes or lockouts. And further, that the unions 
shall be of material assistance to the workers by 
the payment of benefits, not as a matter of mere 
charity and sympathy, but of acquired right to 
which they are entitled and for which they have 
contributed in the form of dues. 

There is no factor so potent to secure the just 
demands of labor as a well-organized union with 
a goodly treasury. 

In the endeavor to secure the just demands of 
labor without a strike a sense of justice on the 
part of employers can not be compared to a well- 
organized body of workmen with a well-filled 
treasury, nor is there so potent an influence or 
power to prevent a lockout as labor intelligently 
and compactly organized and prepared to defend 
its rights. 

No one has a higher appreciation of the neces- 
sity of cultivating and imbuing in our fellow- 
unionists the spirit of self-reliance and the princi- 
ple of solidarity than I. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt that though some workmen, thor- 


oughly imbued with the determination to manfull y 
uphold the rights of themselves and their fellow- 
workmen, will endure the severest trials of poverty 
and hunger rather than sacrifice the principles for 
which they stand, the spirit and independence of 
the mass of men succumb when the gaunt figure 
of hunger stalks across their threshhold. If we 
hope and expect that men shall assert and main- 
tain their spirit of right and their interests, we 
must have the foresight so to conduct the affairs 


of our organizations as to provide at least bread— 


the commonest need to sustain life. 

In my report to several conventions, and partic- 
ularly in that made at Pittsburg, this subject is 
fully discussed under the caption of ‘‘Labor’s Key 
to Growth, Permanency, and Success.” The 
thought and recommendations made here and in 
that report, as well as in editorials in the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, are commended to the seri- 
ous and thoughtful consideration of our fellow- 
unionists and particularly to the conventions of 
our international unions. 

After all, labor can not place its entire reliance 
upon the enthusiasm of its men. Paraphrasing an 
old adage, it is atruism that when want enters 
the door enthusiasm flies out of the window. Our 
unions should establish a system of higher dues, 
and greater benefits for their members. They 
make for the success of labor’s cause, not at any 
one particular period of time, but day by day and 
year by year. A well-organized union, fortified 
with labor’s ammunition, a well-filled treasury, 
knows no halting, suffers no defeat; it continually 
progresses and advances. 


Supply and Demand No Longer Discussed. 


During former periods of industrial crises or 
trade stagnation, when labor complacently acqui- 
esced in wage reductions, the political economists 
of the day proclaimed, and employers generally 
followed the theory, that the law of ‘‘ supply anil 
demand’’ governed all things; that ‘‘labor is a 


commodity to be bought in the open market,’’ and © 


that the wages paid to labor were of necessity con- 
trolled by the law of supply and demand. 

The laborers seemed defenseless; they were 
compelled to abide by that inexorable so called 
law, cruelly and heartlessly applied; human 
hearts; manhood, womanhood, childhood, with all 
that these imply, were entirely bereft of considera- 
tion. 

That the law of supply and demand hasits place 
in nature and in primitive, natura! conditions, no 
thinking man will dispute; but when we realize 
what science has done and what progress has been 
made to overcome the primitive conditions of 
nature; what has been accomplished in machinery 
and tools of labor, in the means of transportation 
of products and of man, the means of transmission 
of information and intelligence, the fact becomes 
immediately patent that man has made nature 
conform to his wants and that the original con- 
ception of the law of supply and demand has been 
largely overcome, and can be still further over- 
come by intelligent, comprehensive, and deter- 
mined action of, the wage-earners, who by their 
associated effort shall refuse to have their brain 
and brawn, their hearts and the hearts of those 
beloved by them, weighed in the same scale with 
the side of a hog ora bushel of coal. 

In connection with this subject your attention is 
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especially called to the fact that for quite a period 
of years we have not heard the claim of the inex- 
orability of the law of supply and demand dis- 
cussed, particularly so far as its application to 
labor is concerned. I have looked in vain for now 
nearly 10 years for an argument to be made on 
that subject by the old school of political econo- 
mists and the antagonists tolabor. It may even 
seem strange that I should discuss it in this re- 
port, but my purpose in addressing myself to this 
is to rivet your attention to the fact that the im- 
provement in our lives and in our homes is due to 
the organized effort of the working people of our 
country and to it alone. The reason for the ab- 
sence of discussion by our opponents of the so- 
called law of supply and demand is due to the fact 
that the conditions of labor have gone onward and 
upward; that we are in deadly earnest and that we 
shall not permit ourselves to be forced backward 
or downward. Onward and upward is labor’s 
watchword. 


Contemptible Capitalist Antagonism—It Will Not 
Avail. 

It is well known that in many instances there 
are employers and employers’ associations with 
which the unions of labor live in terms of peace 
and agreement. Employers’ organizations of such 
an intelligent character are not only welcome but 
should be encouraged. With organized labor they 
can not only work toward the maintenance of 
industrial peace, and the minimizing of industrial 
conflicts with the attending cessation of industry 
and commerce, but by their combined efforts con- 
stantly render themselves more independent from 
the trickery and machinations of the so-called 
princes of finance. 

When, in 1895, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers was formed it had a defensible purpose 
to serve—that of promoting trade, commerce, and 
markets and the elimination of restrictions and 
barriers. With the advent of Mr. Parry as its 
president it was first covertly and then openly 
diverted from its original purpose, and became an 
avowed union-crushing institution. He and his 
successor, Mr. Post, utilized every available means 
to carry out the new policy of union-baiting, union- 
smashing. Finding the citadel of unionism firmly 
entrenched in the hearts and minds of the workers, 
they were repulsed at every step and in their every 
move. 

And now, a new Roland has come upon the field 
in the personage of their syccessor, Mr. Van Cleave. 
He would not only follow the old line, but strike 
out for a new one. He recommended to his last 
convention, which adopted the proposition, that.a 
war fund of a million and a half dollars should be 
raised, which is to be devoted to what was eupho- 
niously declared ‘‘ educational] ’’ purposes. It was 
not difficult to discern, and circumstances since 
have demonstrated, that this fund is to be devoted 
to the effort to weaken, cripple, and destroy the 
unions of: labor; the unions which are the only 
means of defense of the workers from the cupidity 
and greed of the worst elements of the capitalist 
class; the only means by which the working peo- 
ple, the wealth producers of our country and our 
time, can hope to secure some of the advantages of 
advancing civilization, participate in the progress, 
and become larger sharers of the wealth which 
they produce. 
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Iam reliably informed that not less than 12,000 
secret detective agents of the Pinkerton and other 
companies are constantly in the pay of the manu- 
facturers’ associations to spy upon and misrepre- 
sent the doings of labor. Are these hireling 
character assassins to be the principal beneficiaries 
of the million and a half dollar war fund, and is 
the fund to be further devoted to suits at law 
against organized labor so as to engage our organ- 
izations and our men in defensive litigation, and to 
divert us from the imminent and important work 
to which we should devote our t me and whatever 
ability with which we may be possessed? Surely 
recent events justify an affirmative answer. 

It is quite true that the make-up of the manufac- 
turers’ associations is not only of a comparatively 
small class of employers of our country, but it is 
also true that many of its members are out of touch 
and sympathy with the policy of the Van Cleaves, 
Posts, and Parrys. Several resignations from mem- 
bership have recently occurred, employers send- 
ing to me copies of their letters of resignation and 
protest. Yet what they lack in membership and 
calibre, they endeavor to make up by attracting to 
themselves public attention. And for this reason, 
and this alone, do they receive any consideration 
at our hands. 

It is now generally recognized that the labor 
movement is the necessary and inevitable out- 
growth of industrial conditions; that it was quite 
as much the impelling force of circumstances as 
desire which brought the labor movement into ex- 
istence. The toilers have recognized that the ad- 
vantages they now enjoy over previous periods 
were not brought to them upon a silver platter or 
philanthropically conceded to them 

Even our worst antagonists concede that the or- 
ganizations of labor have done much to improve 
the conditions of the workers. If this be true, 
and it is true, then to the unions of labor belongs 
at least that much credit. The question naturally 
arises, if the work of union labor in the past has 
been of a beneficent character, in what regard is 
the labor movement of today more at fault than 
that very movement which has brought this bet- 
terment which even our most bitter antagonists 
concede? 

Surely, none can truthfully assert that the labor 
movement of today is less intelligent, less humane, 
less lawful, than formerly. In truth the observer 
must concede the reverse. 

The sum total of labor’s offending today lies in 
the fact that by our larger membership and in- 
creased intelligence our movement has become 
more effective in gaining for our fellow-workers 
the rights to which they are justly entitled, the 
elimination of the wrongs which they have too 
long borne and the bright prospect for the fulfill- 
ment of their high hopes and aspirations in the 
interests of humanity. 

There is nothing for which our movement may 
declare, there is no action which it may take of an 
effective character to protect and promote the in- 
terests of labor, which will meet with the approval 
of labor’s opponents. Only after success has at- 
tended our efforts and some of our demands are 
established and in full operation, whether this be 
by law or by agreement with employers, and the 
beneficence of these measures generally recognized, 
will the clamor of ignorance, greed, and bigotry 
be silenced. This has been demonstrated in the 
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past; the future will justify labor’s present con- 
tention. 

It has been truly said that the demands of labor 
are usually made 10 or 20 years in advance of their 
general acquiescence and approval. If labor but goes 
on in the even tenor of its way, organizing our fel- 
low-workers, securing for them more time and 
leisure and opportunity for their education and 
the cultivatio: of the best that is in them, press- 
ing home upon modern society the rightful claims 
which are ours, we shall not only improve public 
opinion, and more largely ourselves constitute 
that public opinion, but we shall achieve for our- 
selves and for all posterity that real freedom, jus- 
tice, progress, and humanity of which poets have 
sung, philosophers have dreamed, and for which 
labor ia all time has struggled, and which it isthe 
mission of labor now and in the near future to 
establish. 


The Union Shop. 


Despite the fiercest antagonism of the ignor- 
ant and sordid, it is gratifying to know that agree- 
ments of unions with employers have been ex- 
tended, and with them the necessary ‘‘union shop”’ 
as the best and most effective means to protect and 
advance the interests of labor as well as faithfully 
to carry the agreements into effect. 

A trade agreement is not always necessarily a 
written agreement; indeed, more often is it a ver- 
bal or oral agreement entered into between unions 
and emp'oyers, depending forits fulfillment upon 
the good faith of both. Our movement has to con- 
tend with the most vicious, greedy, and ignorant 
of the employers upon the proposition of the trade 
agreement. I a!so has the opposition of the short- 
sighted as well as of that malicious element which 
hides behind a pretended friendship for labor, and 
ye attacks, denounces, and misrepresents every 
effort made by the working people of our country 
when they, through their natural organization, 
the trade union movement, undertake any action 
for the protection of their rights and interests and 
the betterment of their condition. 

In modern industry, if an individual workman 
enters into an agreement with an employer, un- 
q iestionably under such circumstances he is, by 
his very helpless condition, not a free agent, but 
he must accept whatever conditions the employer 
may impose. 

The loss of individuality and power of the work- 
man under modern industrial development is re- 
gained by all using their collective power in 
association, organization, union, and federation. 
A well-organized union with ample means, with 
the spirit of the men aroused to their individual 
and collective rights, has the influence and power 
to compel fair and reasonable consideration and 
concession to the demands upon which the organ- 

ized entity of workmen insist. 

A strike is a cessation ofindusiry. It is a declara- 
tion in itself that the conditions of employment 
are unsatisfactory, and that new conditions are 
demanded as a consideration upon which industry 
shall be resumed. 

The termination of a strike is the written or 
verbal agreement to which I have referred. 

Agreements are also reached, and in an over- 
whelming number of cases, without either a cessa- 
tion of work or a strike. 

With that portion of the employers hostile to the 


union shop and to the trade agreement, we shall 
have little or no difficulty in successfully contend- 
ing. The other elements of antagonism to which I 
have referred, despite their hypocritical preten- 
sions, and their guerrilla and cowardly efforts to 
destroy our movement, we shall overcome. With 
our mistaken fellow-workers we can bide our time, 
which makes more converts than reason, that they 
will ally themselves with our great movement and 
participate in the splendid advantages which it 
affords. 

With some regret have I heard several men in 
our movement repeating the false designation of 
the union shop, as the opponents to our movement 
call it, the ‘‘ closed shop.’’ Those who are hostile 
to labor cunningly employ the term “ closed shop ”’ 
for a union shop because of the general antipathy 
which is ordinarily felt toward anything being 
closed, and with the specious plea that the so- 
called ‘‘open shop’’ must necessarily be the op- 
portunity for freedom. Asa matter of fact, you and 
I and any intelligent observer know that the union 
shop is open to all workmen who perform their 
duty, and that they participate in the benefits and 
advantages of the improved conditions which a 
union shop affords. The union shop implies also 
duties and responsibilities. This is incident to and 
the corollary of all human institutions. 

In our country, citizenship implies not only 
rights and privileges; it also imposes duties and 
obligations, and from these no good citizen has the 
right to claim exemption. 

On the other hand, the so-called ‘‘ open shop”’ 
is indeed the closed shop, closed to workmen who 
have the intelligence and the manhood to realize 
that they, acting as individuals, can not hope for 
the redress of a wrong or the attainment of a right. 
Men who understand their duty to themselves and 
their fellows, unite and associate for the better- 
ment of their conditions and to secure the right 
and the justice which are so essentially theirs. 
We have the right to expect that our friends, and 
particvlarly our own men, shall speak of the union 
shop by its proper name. We shall persistently 
contend for it; we shall-achieve it. 


Labor Movement in Canada. 


It has been our purpose to aid and assist to the 
fullest extent of our movement our Canadian 
fellow-workmen. In the transaction of our affairs 
we have regarded them as being part and parcel 
of the American labor movement as much as our 
movement is part and parcel of theirs. Geograph- 
ical lines have in no way interfered with the 
fullest development of fraternal relations. 

Ignorant or prejudiced opposition to the benefi- 
cent work of the labor movement finds its counter- 
part in Canada as it does elsewhere. In Canada an 
expression of that feeling was illustrated in a bill 
by Senator McMillan, the purpose of which was 
to make it a criminal act for any person not a 
Canadian or a British subject to ‘‘ incite workmen 
to go out on strike in Canada.”’ 

Of course, it is well known to those who partici- 
pate in our movement and others who are not 
hostile, that as a matter of fact our unions, our 
officers and our representatives do not ‘‘incite’’ 
workmen to go on strike either in the United 
States or in Canada; that strikes are entered into 
by workmen of their own volition after they them- 
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selves have determined upon that action and when 
no other recourse is open. 

The men of labor in Canada have as much 
right to conduct their own affairs as have any 
members of organized labor in the United States. 
It is not difficult, however, to discern that if such 
a law as Senator McMillan proposed were possi- 
ble of enactment, any aid which the labor men of 
Canada might ask of the United States trade 
unionists to go there and give would be construed 
as an act to ‘‘incite’’ other workmen in Canada to 
go out on strike. Organized labor of Canada, 
true to its own interests and to the welfare of all 
the people of the Dominion, as well as justice to- 
ward the labor movement of the United States, 
protested so emphatically that Senator McMillan’s 
bill was killed by an overwhelming majority in the 
Senate, and hence did not reach the House. 

In summing up the situation Secretary Draper, 
of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, sub- 
stantially says: 

It is gratifying that the labor movement in 
Canada keeps pace with the progress being made 
in the United States. On every hand labor seems 
to be taking a larger and better view of its rights 
and responsibilities, with a consequent increase in 
the number of those who unite in trade unions 
with their fellow-workers for their social and 
economic betterment. For many years the develop- 
ment of the labor movement in Canada was con- 
fined almost entirely to eastern Canada, but 
within the last three years the west has sprung to 
the front, and today no finer example of enthu- 
siastic work for the strengthening of trade union- 
ism can be found than is in evidence from Winni- 
peg to the Pacific Coast. The expansion of the 
Canadian west and northwest, industrially, is 
equaled, if not surpassed, by the activity and 
energy displayed by trade unionists in their efforts 
to consolidate the interests of workmen every- 
where. 

The session of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, in Victoria, B. C., in 1906, gave additional 
zest to the movement and the recent session at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, cemented for all time the 
bond of unionism between the workers in the west 
and those in the east. It is not too much to say 
that organized labor in Canada has assumed a new 
dignity, born of the realization of the great work 
that lies before it, and that the future will see such 
a development in the organization and labor of 
Canadian workmen as to justify the best hopes of 
the present. Nor must it be forgotten that as 
organization increases the sentiment in favor of 
international trade unionism grows stronger. Not 
all the blandishments of capital nor the short- 
sighted attitude of a few disgruntled workers who 
clamor for a ‘‘national’’ organization will suffice to 
offset the zealous, indefatigable and untiring 
efforts of those who believe that the interests of 
the working ple, whether north or south of 
the line, are identical; that the same foes are to be 
met with everywhere; that the welfare of the little 
ones must be guarded, and that women workers 
and men workers must unite on all hands for their 
mutual benefit and the general uplifting of the 
common people. 

I am sure that the sentiments here expressed 
meet with the cordial approval and encourage- 
ment of the best men and the best minds of the 
entire labor movement of the American continent. 
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Labor in Porto Rico. 


The condition of the working people of Porto 
Rico has somewhat improved, and this beyond 
question is due to the beneficent influences of the 
labor organizations which have been formed there 
and tothe assistance which our movement has 
been enabled to render. The influences have been 
for good, and have secured for Porto Ricans a 
larger measure of justice conceded by govern- 
mental authority as well as by employers. 

Though some improvement has been secured, 
reports from various sections of the island indicate 
that much yet remains to be done in order to 
eliminate the poverty which is so prevalent. That 
the people of that island should be accorded their 
full measure of political rights and local self-gov- 
ernment enjoyed by American citizens in the 
United .States should go without challenge. It 
has been my pleasurable duty to aid to the fullest 
of my opportunities in bringing the power and in- 
fluence of our great movement to the protec- 
tion and advancement not only of the working 
people, but of all the people of Porto Rico. It 
should be our aim, as it is our duty, to be helpful 
to the generous, warm-hearted people of that is- 
land in the attainment of the conditions which are 
commensurate with those obtaining among the 
people of our own country. 


Conditions in Cuba. 


During the early part of the year I suffered much 
physical pain due to the constant strain of my 
work. I was advised to go to Cuba for a brief 
stay. My health having improved under the in- 
fluence of its climate, I made an investigation of 
the conditions of the working people and what 
changes, if any, had transpired since my visit 
there seven years before. 

I learned, and demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of those who disputed it, that there had been a 
positive deterioration in the condition of the Cuban 
workmen, and in certain phases particularly; that 
is, that they were paid lower wages; the cost of 
living had become enhanced; for almost all of their 
purchases they were required to pay in American 
gold or its equivalent, and their wages were paid 
in Spanish silver or itsequivalent. In other words, 
they made their purchases in an appreciated cur- 
rency and were: paid their wages in one that was 
depreciated, varying from 12 to 17 per cent. 

On account of a general strike in Havana, which 
occurred some six months before my visit, the labor 
organizations had become considerably weakened. 
I conferred with a number of representative labor 
men and mingled with the rank and file. Though 
I did nothing tangible toward building up their 
organization, my conferences with them encour- 
aged them. A few months later the men engaged 
in the cigar industry, who form perhaps the great- 
est number of any given occupation in the island, 
demanded the payment of their wages in American 
money or its equivalent. They appealed to me for 
financial aid, and with the co-operation of Presi- 
dent Perkins, of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, an appeal was issued to the orgavizations of 
that trade, which yielded a considerable sum. 
The financial and moral assistance was of great 
value, and this, together with the intrepid spirit of 
the men engaged in the strike, crowned their efforts 
with victory. 
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Shortly thereafter the men engaged in the rail- 
way service of Cuba inaugurated a strike for the 
establishment of the payment of wages in par value 
money and a reduction in the hours of labor. In 
this instance, too, an appeal was made for us to 
render such assistance as lay within our power. 
It was not possible to give them much financial 
aid, but whatever encouragement could be given 
for the attainment of their laudable purpose was 
cheerfully and promptly extended. 

The leaven in Cuba is at work, and I feel confi- 
dent that a revived spirit has been aroused, and 
the advice which I had the opportunity of giving 
while there has been and will be heeded; that is, 
that the Cuban workmen should devote their atten- 
tion more largely to their material and economic 
interests than they have done heretofore, and that 
this will bring them not only material advance- 
ment, but also political, moral and social progress. 
It is with confidence that I bespeak for Cuban 
workmen every assistance which our movement 
can give, so that their hopes and aspirations may 
be fulfilled. 


Labor Conditions on the Panama Canal. 


As directed by you I have endeavored to obtain 
fullest possible information regarding the condi- 
tions of employment in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Much progress has been made, 
but conditions show that much’ improvement is 
necessary for civilized life. It is established be- 
yond question that generally those in authority at 
Panama have manifested their hostility to the con- 
sideration of the workmen’s grievances when pre- 
‘sented as an entity, an organized body. 

When the bill was under consideration repealing 
the eight hour law in so far as it applies to alien 
workmen employed in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, we protested and pointed out that 
it would result in practically compelling the Amer- 
ican workmen, as well as the aliens, to work more 
than eight hours a day. 

The reports from there, and these not only the 
reports from labor men, show that the hours of 
labor in the Panama Canal construction range from 
12 to 14 a day, and this, too, in the midst of great 
excavation work in the torrid zone and miasmatic 
atmosphere of Panama. 

In the current AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is 
published an article upon the conditions of labor 
in the Panama Canal Zone. Those who are par- 
ticularly interested should read the original report 
made by Miss Gertrude Beeks to the President. 
There are other reports received from men em- 
ployed upon the canal construction which contain 
excellent information that will be of service. These 
reports may find publication later. 

It has been our purpose to aid the government 
to the fullest of our power in the progress, and we 
hope, the successful construction of the greatest 
public work ever undertaken by this or any other 
country. In the construction of so great a public 
work, destined to be of service to the people of 
the world, we must insist that the best possible 
conditions shall obtain for the men who are engaged 
in its real construction. We have reason to believe 
that in this position we express the general views 
of those highest in authority. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we should be fully and accurately 
informed as to the conditions of labor on the 
Isthmus, so that the evils which exist and which 


may arise may be properly and authoritatively 
presented so as to secure the relief and reforms so 
necessary not only to complete the work, but to 
complete it satisfactorily and without any stigma 
resting upon our country or our people that every- 
thing was not done to make the life of the workers 
conform to our conception of humanity and civil- 
ization. 

Recently the request was made to me to visit the 
Panama Canal district and to report thereon to 
the government with a view to making such 
recommendations as might seem to me necessary 
and advisable. The request has also been made of 
one or two other men in our movement to perform 
a like service. The duties devolving upon me have 
interfered with my acceptance, but I suggest that 
though I may not be able to go, authority be given 
for the recommendation of some one now and 
then to undertake the mission and fulfill the 
duties. 

Child Labor Must Be Abolished. 

The humane work inaugurated and conducted 
by the labor movement to eliminate child labor in 
the industrial and commercial affairs of our country 
has borne good fruit and is destined to bring still 
better results 

In the early history of labor’s efforts to obtain 
this end, we were met by the bitterest and most 
relentless antagonism. Our motives were aspersed 
and our efforts ridiculed just as are now the de- 
mands which organized labor makes upon society 
in its claims for the present and for the immediate 
future. 

Today there is not an institution in our country, 
political, commercial, financial or religious, but 
which is committed in some way to the abolition 
of child labor. Better than all, it is now the uni- 
versal judgment of all our people that the facts as 
to the existence of child labor shall be investigated 
and ascertained and such legislation enacted as 
shall take the children from the factory, the work- 
shop, the mill, the mine and the store. or any- 
where they are employed for profit, and give to 
them the opportunities and advantages of the 
home, the school and the playground, that they 
may imbibe the sunshine and the light to grow 
into the physical and mental manhood and woman- 
hood of the future. 

Several organizations have been formed to co- 
operate with the labor movement and the awakened 
public conscience in pressing home upon the law- 
making bodies the necessity for the abolition of 
child labor. A number of legislatures have given 
this subject their favorable consideration and 
action. 

Congress has discussed the evil of child labor 
with a view to the enactment of a federal law 
deaiing with the question generally. As to the ad- 
visability of that method of eradicating the evil, 
there is a divided opinion. Some contend 
that the states can more effectually, and under 
our form of government should more prop- 
erly, exercise that authority. In any event, the 
discussion in Congress clearly indicates the 
general trend of advanced thought upon the ques- 
tion At least, Congress could enact a law upon 
the sul,ject covering the territories and the District 
of Columbia. 

The last Congress directed the commissioner of 
labor to make a comprehensive sociological investi- 
gation of the labor of women and children in the 
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United States, and the matter is now receiving at- 
tention and action at the hands of the commis- 
sioner and his assistants. 

A few months ago a conference was held in 
Washington, where representatives of a number of 
organizations met and discussed the question of 
child labor. Acting under the authority given by 
the Pittsburg convention, I appointed a committee 
consisting of James Duncan, John Mitchell, D. A. 
Hayes, John Golden, B. A. Larger, Daniel Harris, 
and Herman Robinson to participate therein. 

The conference decided to co-operate with the 
commissioner of labor in the investigation, and, 
if necessary, to ascertain all the facts obtainable 
with a view to such co-operative action as shall at 
an early date free our country and our people 
from the stigma of exploiting young children for 
profit. There is not one question more important 
to the solution of which we should continue to 
give our unqualified attention than to the elimina- 
tion of child labor from our industrial and com- 
mercial system. 

Organizing Women Workers. 

Some progress has been made in the organiza- 
tion of women wage-earners, but it has not been 
of such a character as to be gratifying or satis- 
factory. Our organizers have made many efforts 
and have accomplished fair results. The repre- 
sentatives of labor, including myself, have done 
what lies within our power, but much more re- 
mains to be done. The Woman’s Trade Union 
League has been active, and with a moderate de- 
gree of success. 

The Woman’s International Union Label League 
has performed exceedingly effective work in the 
dissemination of information upon the subject of 
union labels. It has aided greatly in creating a 
larger demand for union-labeled products. 

There is.none of our fellow-workers who is en- 
titled to greater consideration at our hands than 
the woman and girl wage-earner. Our fellow- 
unionists the continent over should regard it as 
their duty and of paramount importance to help 
to the fullest in the better and more thorough 
organization of these deserving toilers along true 
trade union lines. 

There may be a world of superficial sympathy 
doled out by philanthropists for the women and 
girls who are compelled to earn their own liveli- 
hood, but it is the much-abused trade union move- 
ment which stands for the recognition of their 
rights—political, social, moral, and industrial—and 
which demands for them equal pay for equal work. 


International Good Will and Peace. 


Thinking and liberty-loving and peace-loving 
men the world over have been keenly and pain- 
fully disappointed at the meager results of the 
conference at The Hague in the interests of inter- 
national peace. Mankind had a right to expect 
something of a more tangible character tending 
toward the abolition of international slaughter. 
The toilers the world over are primarily interested 
in averting international conflict, for they form 
the mass of men who fall in battle or who bear the 
burdens which war entails. 

International peace is usually disturbed by those 
having a sordid purpose. The uplifting work of 
progress and civilization is interrupted and retarded 
when international peace is disturbed. Long 
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periods elapse after a war before the constructive 
work in the interests of humanity and civilization 
can be resumed. 

Despite the failure of the Congress to fulfill the 
expectations of the peace and humanity-loving 
men of the world, the duty devolves upon the 
organized labor movement of all civilized countries 
to carry on an educational propaganda that shall 
reach the conscience and the hearts of mankind. 

Labor will strive to persuade the governments 
of the world to establish universal, international 
peace, but lest these hopes be unrealized and 
efforts prove futile it must never be forgotten that 
in the last analysis the masses of the people of 
every country have itin their hands to exert their 
own giant will and power against international 
war, and that if otherwise thwarted they will not 
hesitate to exert it. 

I am firmly convinced that ifa growing tendency 
toward international fraternity among the workers 
of all countries is manifested; the more general 
recognition of the identity of interests of the toilers 
is established the world over; the more general 
mutual acceptance of each other’s union traveling 
cards as a passport in the international trade 
unions of all countries is extended; the inter- 
change of fraternal delegates, the ambassadors of 
good will at the convention and congresses of or- 
ganized labor is continued; that these practical 
methods will contribute more than all else to the 
enthronement of universal peace among the peoples 
of the nations of the earth. 

As representatives of the web and woof of Great 
Britain’s and Canada’s sturdy toilers, we welcome 
to this convention Messrs. D. J. Shackelton, J. 
Hodge, and W R. Trotter. On behalf of the toilers 
of America we bid them a thousand welcomes. We 
earnestly hope that their stay among us may be 
pleasurable, interesting, and profitable; that they 
will encourage us in our work and aid us by their 
advice; that when they return to their homes and 
their people they may convey our fraternal regard 
for their progress, for the extension and the high- 
est development of the bond of unity and universal 
brotherhood. 


International Conference on Labor. 


It has been my pleasure to participate in several 
informal conferences where there was discussed 
the mooted subject of holding an ‘international 
conference of the representatives, not only of labor 
and employers, but also of the several govern- 
ments of the civilized world, the government of 
the United States to extend the invitations, the 
conference to consider the following subjects: 

Child labor, its restriction and regulation. 

Women’s labor, its restriction and regulation. 

Hours of labor. 

Safety appliances on railroads and machinery in 
factories and workshops. 

Sanitation in workshop and mine. 

Ventilation in mines. 

Employers’ liability, and kindred subjects. 

The matter is still in a tentative state. I would 
recommend that this convention take some action 
in regard thereto so as to secure the co operation 
of any or all organizations favorably disposed 
toward the project with the view of urging the 
President of the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the governments and associations of other 
countries. 
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Eight Hour Workday—Make it Universal. 


The general movement for the reduction of the 
hours of daily labor—that is, the establishment of 
the eight hour workday—has made considerable 
progress within the past two decades, and this is 
largely due to the encouragement given by our 
Federation to the crystallization of the hopes and 
demands.of labor for the achievement of tat re- 
sult. The first convention of the Federation de- 
clared for the general eight hour workday. In 
1884 we declared for a concentrated effort of all 
labor to secure that boon, and since then no con- 
vention has passed without a declaration for, nor 
has any effort been spared to secure, the extension 
or enforcement of the eight hour workday. For 
your information and for the general interest it 
may have, I submit to you a statement of the hours 
of labor prevailing among a number of trades. 

Carpenters—Eight hours; Saturday half-holiday 
generally. 

Electrical Workers—Eight hours generally. 

Plasterers—Eight hours generally; some places 
seven hours. 

Bricklayers—Eight hours generally. 

Granite Cutters—Eight hours, universal. 

Masons—Eight hours generally. 

Painters—Eight hours generally. 

Decorators—Eight hours generally. 

Paperhangers—Eight hours generally. 

Plumbers—Eight hours generally. 

Gasfitters—Eight hours generally. 

Steam and Hot Water Fitters—Eight hours gen- 
erally. 

Tile Layers—Eight hours generally. 

Roofers—Eight hours generally. 

Building Laborers and Hodcarriers—Eight hours 
generally. 

Compositors, afternoon papers—Eight hours gen- 
erally. 

Compositors, morning papers—Seven and one- 
half hours. 

Compositors, book and job—Eight hours gen- 
erally. 

German Compositors—Eight hours, five days 
constituting a week’s work. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers on newspapers— 
Eight hours. 

Coal Miners in bituminous regions—Eight hours. 

Coal Miners in anthracite regions—Nine hours. 

Cigarmakers—Eight hours generally. 

Coopers—Eight hours generally. 

Brewers—Eight hours on Pacific Coast; nine 
hours elsewhere. 

Iron and Steel Workers—Eight hours; three 
shifts. 

Stationary Firemen—Eight hours; 50 per cent. 

Papermakers—Eight hours. 

Bookbinders—Establishing eight hourday. Gen- 
erally successful. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union and the International Association of 
Machinists are now preparing for a movement for 
the inauguration of the eight hour workday. 

Other organizations more particularly of a local 
character are engaged in similar efforts. But it is 
quite true that immense numbers of workmen, 
particularly in the unskilled trades and callings, 
still work generally ten or nine hours a day, and 
remnants of other trades and callings toil many 
more hours each day. 


It should be our aim to give every encourage- 
ment and aid to all in the establishment of a maxi- 
mum day’s work of eight hours. 

In our country so great and fertile, with its 
people so endowed with genius and so marvellously 
industrious in their productive capacity, there can 
neither be justification nor defense for a workday 
of longer than eight hours. 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, and 
eight hours for recreation and improvement, is not 
only a scientific but a natural division of the day. 
It is a slogan and a watchword with which we can 
go not only to our fellow-workers but to all our 
people and secure their co-operation and their 
sympathy. 

Upon the industrial field I urge the concentra- 
tion of all our efforts to the universal establishment 
of the eight hour workday. 

To that end I recommend the appointment of a 
special committee by this convention to consider 
the subject of the more general introduction of 
the eight hour workday in ali industry, and the 
presentation of a report and recommendation to 
you in time for proper consideration and action 
thereon by this convention. 

In referring to the movement of various organiza- 
tions to reduce the hours of labor and to improve 
the conditions of the toilers, a few classes of em- 
ployment, widely divergent, have a peculiar inter- 
est. Thestreet railway men toiled 16 to 18 hours 
a day prior to organization among them. 

Less than 20 years ago a law passed by the legis- 
lature of thestate of New York, limiting the hours 
of labor of street railway men to 10 per day, was 
declared unconstitutional. The general workday 
of these men now, where they are organized, is 
nine or ten hours and in a few instances eight. 

The retail clerks formerly would start an early 
closing association, and whenever a temporary 
success was obtained they disbanded their organ- 
izations. Conditions and hours of labor would 
then revert to the old standard cf from early 
morning until late at night, so jong as there was 
the hope or the oe of some patron entering 
astore. Since the formation of bona fide retail 
clerks’ unions, and particularly since the forma- 
tion of the Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, 
they have not only reduced the hours of labor 
during the week, but have obtained earlier closing 
on Saturday and in many instances half-holiday 
during Saturdays of the summer months. 

But apart from this, recognizing the miserably 
low wages paid to some clerks, the last convention 
of that organization took positive action to estab- 
lish some sort of a life line, a living wage, and de- 
clared for a minimum wage scale of at least $9 per 
week. When such a low minimum is sought tobe 
established it can readily be appreciated how nec- 
essary was the action of that convention, and how 
earnestly we should all strive to render every as- 
sistance within our power to its achievement. 

The hours of labor and conditions of the bakers, 
barbers, and grocery clerks were about similar. 
They worked from early morning until late at 
night, the bakers often during the entire night. 
It was also generally required that the workmen 
should live with the employer, thus practically 
discriminating against married men and placing a 
premium upon bachelorhood. The bakers’ organ- 
ization has reduced the hours of labor to nine or 
10; night work has been practically abolished; 
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the sub-cellar as a bakeshop has been eradicated 
and Sunday work eliminated. . 

The barbers have reduced their hours of labor 
immeasurably. They have limited Sunday work 
and in most instances abolished it. 

The organized grocery clerks no longer toil after 
six o’clock in the evening, and Sunday has become 
their own. 

The baker, the barber, and the grocery clerk 
have abolished the system of ‘‘ boarding and lodg- 
ing with the boss,’ and in this regard have ob- 
tained the right and the freedom of manhood. 


Eight Hour Day in the Printing Indusiry. 

The movement of the International Typograph- 
ical Union to inaugurate the eight hour day has 
been crowned with great success. Despite the fact 
that in a few places stubborn contests are still 
maintained, it may be stated that, generally speak- 
ing, the eight hour day among the membership 
under the jurisdiction of the International Typo- 
graphical Union is an accomplished fact. Presi- 
dent Lynch, in a recent letter, states that in a few 
sections where the printers relinquished their mem- 
bership, due to theirinability to meet assessments, 
there is a desire to reorganize, and that soon the 
effort will be made not only to accomplish this 
much-desired result, but also at the same time to 
secure the enforcement of the eight hour day in 
the trade throughout the continent. He adds that 
in this no difficulty will be encountered; that the 
International Typographical Union has expended 
nearly $4,000,000 in establishing the eight hour 
day, butthe printers are just beginning toreap the 
benefits of that movement, and that ‘‘ for years to 
come there will be such a demand for printers that 
all who thoroughly learn the trade will be paid 
wages over any scale heretofore adopted.” 

The influence of the eight hour movement has 
extended to the entire printing trade. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders at its last 
convention decided to inaugurate the eight hour 
workday, and with almost general unanimity it has 
been achieved and without any serious contest. 

At the convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 
it was decided to inaugurate the eight hour day in 
the trade November 18,1907. In severalinstances 
this has already been secured. The organization 
finds itself in this position, however, that the 
Typothetz, which the officers of the Pressmen's 
Internationa! Union aver répresents but eight per 
cent of those who employ the men of the trade, 
has secured an injunction restraining any action 
toward the enforcement of an eight hour day in 
Typothetw establishments. At the time when 
this report is prepared I am not fully informed as 
to the plans of the officers of the organization to 
carry out the instructions of their international 
convention. Should anything arise of an import- 
ant character it will, if possible, be included in 
the report of the Executive Council. We can but 
hope, however, that entire success may be achieved 
in the enforcement of the eight hour workday 
among the printing pressmen and assistants, and 
this, too, without contest, and that the ertire print- 
ing trade wi!l soon be an industry in which the 
eight hour workday shall be the absolute rule. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Strike. 


A movement of great importance was recently 
inaugurated among the commercial telegraphers 
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of the country. For nearly 20 years there was 
little or no organization among them, in conse- 
quence of which many unjust conditions were im- 
posed. Wages, where not reduced, remained 
stationary during all this period, despite the en- 
hanced cost of living. Any attempt to organize 
was met with discrimination or discharge. This 
was particularly true of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

A general revival of organization was manifest 
during the latter part of last year and the begin- 
ning ofthis, which resulted in securing an advance 
of 10 per cent in wages. The deep resentment felt 
by the telegraph operators against the unjust ac- 
tion of the companies found its expression in a 
determined effort for the redress of grievances, 
the stoppage of discrimination and the exercise of 
the right to organize. These demands were either 
slow of concession by the companies or not con- 
ceded at all. The operators manifested their rest- 
lessness, which brought forth a promise from the 
companies for the redress of a number of griev- 
ances. The men and women who had so long 
been subject to unjust conditions had 1 ttle faith 
in these promises, and as a result a strike was in- 
augurated with little or no preparation. They 
demanded ar eight hour day, equal pay for equal 
work by men or women, 15 per cent increase, and 
that the companies furnish typewriters. 

Of course, all of us and all friends of labor sym- 
pathize with the righteous demands which the 
telegraphers made. The justness and righteous- 
ness of a cause is one thing; the time for its 
attempted enforcement is another. 

It was clearly the conviction of those who had 
experience that the time for a general strike among 
the commercial telegraphers, no matter how praise- 
worthy the cause, was inopportune, particularly so 
when such pledges of further concessions had been 
made. It was at this period that I advised the 
officers confidentially, and as strongly as I could, 
as tothe impracticability of a general strike at that 
time. I urged them to accept the offers made and 
to work for the extension and strengthening of 
their organization, with a view to constant better- 
ment for the men and women who depend for 
their iivelihood upon the operation of the keys. 
Of course, I had neither the right nor the desire 
unwarrantedly to interfere with the management 
of the affairs of the organization, but it seemed to 
me duty demanded that I should place my ex- 
perience before the officers, that they might reap 
whatever benefit might result therefrom, so as to 
help safeguard the interests of the membership, 
that the continuity of the organization might not 
only be assured, but also that it might prove of 
lasting benefit to the craft. 

That the advice was disregarded by those then 
in authority in the organization is not due to me, 
nor to any failure to render them every possible 
counsel, advice and assistance to carry on their 
contest to the fullest possible fruition. It has been 
clearly shown that at least a tactical mistake has 
been made. Those now instrusted With the affairs 
of the organization realized this fact. It is my con- 
viction that the strike will not, however, be devoid 
of some influence for good in the condition of the 
telegraphers. It is our duty to render every assist- 
ance we possibly can, that the organization of the 
commercial telegraphers may be maintained and 
extended, so that in the light of experience better 
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results may follow for the men and women engaged 
in commercial telegraph work. 


Farmers’ Organization—Our Effective Co-opera- 
tion. 

Considerable correspondence has been had with 
the representatives of the American Society of 
Equity, the Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union of Texas, and other representatives of 
farmers. Much has been done to bring the men 
of the farms and the men of the factory and work- 
sh >p into closer touch, better understanding and 
reciprocal relations to aid each other in the ad- 
vancement of their rights, and to protect each 
other against aggression of opponents. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Uuion of Texas adopted resolutions pledging the 
farmers of the state to give their patronage to the 
products:of union labor and particularly those 
bearing the union label. 

Because of their significance I quote the pre- 
a'nbles and resolutions as follows: 

WHEREAS, The experience the members of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of Texas have 
had in the use of a union label to designate the product 
o: the members of this organization has proved beyond 
all doubt the inestimable value of having some design 
which will designate the difference between the product 
of union and non-union farmers; and, 

WHEREAS, We Know there should bea design of some 
kind in general use in order that our brothers of the 
trades unions of the cities may be able at all times to 
discriminate in our favor, as our experience has proven 
they will do; be it 

Resolved, By the fifth annual convention of the union 
farmers of Texas, in Fort Worth assembled, that our 
delegates to the national convention be instructed to 
work to the end that a label be adopted; that same shall 
be eae tn by copyright and registered in each state 
in the union, so that there may be no counterfeiting or 
us+ without permission; and be it further 

Resolved, That, since such a design must be frequently 
used in printed form, said printed design must al ways be 
accom — by either the typographical union orallied 
label of the printing fraternity, for otherwise it might 
be interpreted to represent the products of printers, and 
in this way its use abused in the injury of the union 
printers and allied trades; and be it further 

Resolved, fuat out of appreciation for the friendship 
expressed and many acts showing that the friendship of 
organized ‘abor is genuine, we, the membersof the Texas 
farmers’ unions, delegates to this the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Texas State Union, pledge our hearty sup- 
port and patronage to all union labels used by our city 
brothers. 

WHEREAS, The union iabel being the basis of con- 
tracts between the workers and the farmers, and the em- 
blem of honest work and fair reward; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all goods handled by the business de- 
partments of the farmers’ union, including machinery, 
must bear the imprint of our brother workers, and that 
all “unfair” manufacturers be respectfully notified to use 
the label of the workers if they expect the farmers’ 

rade. 


In a communication recently received from the 
officers of the American Society of Equity the 
wish was expressed for further extension of the 
mutual interests of the workmen in industry and 
the workmen of the farms. The correspondence 
on these topics will be placed in the hands of the 
committee having this subject under considera- 
tion. Wecan, in this conven'ion, do nothing of 
greater promise for tangible results in the interests 
of labor in factory, field, workshop, or mine than 
to establish the most fraternal relations among the 
men and bring about mutual reciprocal aid be- 


tween the organizations of labor and the organiza- 
tions of farmers. 
Labor's Bill to Regulate Injunctions. 
In my report to the Minneapolis convention at- 
tention was called to the fact that the opposition 
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to our bill to regulate the issuance of injunctions, 
comprising many of the great employing corpora- 
tions and trusts of the nation, was fully repre- 
sented by their own officials as well as by attorneys; 
that it was clear even to the most unfriendly mem- 
bers of the judiciary committee of the House, that 
not even the array of talent opposing us could 
disprove our contentions. For the purpose of delay 
the committee resorted to dilatory tactics. 

After two months of time-killing argument the 
essential features of our bill were referred to a 
subcommittee of three members of the judiciary 
committee. The subcommittee withheld its report 
until very shortly before the adjournment of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress. We had the greatest diffi- 
culty to obtain a copy of that report. 

The astonishment of labor’s representatives can 
be better imagined than described when it is stated 
that the subcommittee, instead of conducting an 
investigation of the principles involved in the bill, 
quoted the very judges and courts who have 
rendered decisions and opinions against which our 
just complaints are lodged, and which our bill 
seeks to remedy. 

We had the advice of Hon. T. C. Spelling, 
attorney at law, on the untenable and unfair re- 
port, and we concluded that a review, criticism 
and reply were necessary. With our legislative 
committee I tried to have labor’s reply filed with 
the judiciary committee, so that it might be 
printed with the report of the subcommittee, in 
order that all might have an opportunity of judg- 
ing the merits or demerits of either or both. No 
encouragement was received from the chairman of 
the judiciary committee. An effort was made to 
obtain the written assent of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee to accomplish the purpose. 
The signatures of 11 members of the committee 
agreeing to the proposition were obtained. Four 
members of the committee, however, refused to 
give their assent—Chairman Jenkins, of Wiscon- 
sin; Parker, of New Jersey; Terrell, of Massachu- 
setts, and Littlefield, of Maine. However, thesig- - 
natures of the 11 members of the committee and 
the intensity of feeling prevailing evidently brought 
about an emergency meeting of the judiciary com- 
mittee, at which representative Pearre, of Mary- 
land, who introduced our injunction regulation 
bill, presented the assent of the 11 members of the 
judiciary committee to our proposition. He also 
presented Mr. Spelling’s brief. It appears, how- 
ever, that the effort was of little avail. 

We should see to it that the reply is printed as a 
federal public document by the Sixtieth Congress. 
It was published in the June, 1907, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 

In dealing with the subject of injunctions and 
the necessary action thereon, the Minneapolis con- 
vention instructed the officers of our federation as 
follows: 

There is no tendency so dangerous to personal liberty, 
so destructive of free institutions and of a republican 
form of government as the present misuse and extension 
of the equity power through usurpation by the judiciary; 
and we therefore urge the speedy enactment of the 
Pearre (anti-injunction) bill into law, and we further 
recommend that candidates, for legislative or judicial 
positions, be carefully investigated as to their past acts 
and interrogated as to their position on this matter be- 
fore they be given any support, and that those who, 


from their actions or their expressions, are deemed un- 
sound be, regardless of any other question, repudiated. 


In compliance therewith the Executive Council 
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authorized me to issue a circular to all organized 
labor appealing to our fellow-unionists and friends 
to safeguard their interests in an effort to pledge 
candidates for public office to express themselves 
fully as to their attitude upon the subject of the 
injunction abuse and their attitude toward bona 
fide relief from that species of gross injustice. A 
copy of that circular and a copy of another regard- 
ing the hostility of Speaker Cannon, of the House 
of Representatives, toward all labor’s reasonable 
demands will be placed in the possession of the 
appropriate committees having this subject under 
consideration. 

The Injunction Abuse—Labor Seeks Justice, Not 

Privilege. 

It has been the favorite utterance of labor’s 
fiercest and most unfair opponents to charge us 
with an effort to create ‘‘a favored class of wrong- 
doers among the workingmen.’’ Parry, Post, and 
Van Cleave have so declared; Littlefield, Cannon, 
and others repeated it in their campaign of last 
year and since, the latest assertion of this char- 
acter having been made from so high a source as 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, in a speech and in 
an interview immediately before his departure 
upon his recent trip to the Orient. The utterance 
of Mr. Taft was entirely unprovoked, unnecessary, 
and wholly gratuitous, and withal unfounded. 
From other sources, sordid sources, we may expect 
malicious misrepresentation, but from high offi- 
cials of our government, never. 

Mr. Taft could not help but know that labor’s 
bill to regulate injunctions was not designed to 
create a privileged class of wrongdoers among the 
workingmen of our country, but to restore tothem 
the rights of which they have been robbed by 
court decisions; in fact, to restore the writ of in- 
junction to its original beneficent and proper pur- 
poses. He could not escape knowing what is com- 
mon knowledge among the merest tyros of the 
law, the fundamental principles of the equity 

ower of the courts and the basis upon which in- 
junctions are intended to serve. Circumstances 
warrant their restatement as follows: 

The writ of injunction was intended to be exercised 


for the protection of property rights only. 
He who would seek its aid must come into court with 
clean hands 
There must be no other adequate remedy at law. 
It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 
It must not be used ever in an effort to punish crime. 
It must not be used as a means to set aside trial by 


ury. 
Tajenctions as issued against workmen are never used 

or issued against any other citizen of our couhtry. 
Itisan attempt to deprive citizens of our country, 

when these citizens are workmen, of the right of trial 


by jury. 
It is an effort to fasten an offense on them when they 


are innocent of any wrongdoing. 

It is an indirect assertion ofa property right in men 
when these men are workmen engaged in a lawful 
effort to protect or advance their natural rights and 


interests. 
Injunctions as issued in trade disputes are to make 


outlaws of men when they are not even charged with 
doing things in violation of any law of state or nation. 

We protest against the discrimination of the 
courts against the laboring men of our country 
which deprives them of their constitutional guar- 
antee of equality before the law. 

The injunctions which the courts issue against 
labor are supposed by them to be good enough law 
today, when there exists a dispute between work- 
men and their employers; but it is not good law, 
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in fact, is not law at all, tomorrow or next day 
when no such dispute exists. 

The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes is 
not based upon law, but is a species of judicial 
legislation, judicial usurpation, in the interests of 
the money power against workmen innocent of 
any unlawful or criminal act. The doing of the 
lawful acts enjoined by the courts render the work- 
men guilty of contempt of court and punishable 
by fine or imprisonment or both. 

In itself the writ of injunction is of a highly im- 
portant and beneficent character. Its aims and 
purposes are for the protection of property rights. 
It never was intended, and never should be in- 
voked, for the purpose of depriving free men of 
their personal rights, the right of man’s ownership 
of himself; the right of free locomotion, free as- 
semblage, free association, free speech, free press; 
the freedom to do those things promotive of life, 
liberty and happiness, and which are not in con- 
travention of the law of our land. 

We re-assert that we ask no immunity for our- 
selves or for any other man who may be guilty of 
any unlawful or criminal act; but we have a right 
to insist, and we do insist, that when a workman 
is charged with a crime or any unlawful conduct, 
he shall be accorded every right, be apprehended, 
charged and tried by the same process of law as 
any other citizen of our country. 

With our position so often emphasized and so 
generally known, it is nothing less than wilful un- 
truth and misrepresentation for any one to declare 
that it is our purpose to obtain any special privi- 
lege, particularly the undesirable and unenviable 
liberty of creating a privileged class of wrong- 
doers 

When the real purposes and high aspirations of 
our movement and the legislation it seeks at the 
hands of the law-making power of our country 
shall be better understood by all our people, and 
the great uplifting work which we have already 
achieved shall find a better appreciation among 
those who now so unjustly attack and antagonize 
us, Our opponents will be remembered for their 
ignoble work and course. 

The injunctions against which we protest are 
flagrantly and without warrant of law issued al- 
most daily in some section of our country and are 
violative of the fundamental rights of man. When 
better understood, they will shock the conscience 
of our people, the spirit and genius of our re- 
public. 

We shall exercise our every right, and in the 
meantime concentrate our efforts to secure the re- 
lief and the redress to which we are so justly en- 
titled. 

Not only in our own interest, but in the interest 
of all the peuple of our country, for the preserva- 
tion of real liberty, for the elimination of bitter- 
ness and class hatred, for the perpetuation of all 
that is best and truest, we can never rest until the 
last vestige of this injustice has been removed from 
our public life. 

It is interesting to know that owing to the per- 
sistent discussion of the principles involved in 
labor’s contention upon the abuse of the injunc- 
tion process,'a much wider and better knowledge 
of the merits of our position is general among our 
people, and in this regard some progress has been 
made which will beyond doubt bring reform and 
relief. Particularly is this true in the constitution 
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adopted for the state of Oklahoma. Other states 
have had investigations and hearings in their re- 
spective legislatures. In Massachusetts the legis- 
lature appointed its committees on labor of both 
the Senate and House to sit during the year and 
hear fully all sides to the contention. It was my 
privilege to aid our fellow-workers of Massa- 
chusetts in an argument before the joint commit- 
tee of the legislature, the argument covering more 
than seven hours of two days. The committee 
seemed favorably impressed with the presentation 
of labor’s position upon this question by our Mas- 
sachusetts brethren and myself, and I have been 
asked to prepare a bill upon the subject. I could 
do no better than to utilize our federal bill known 
as the Pearre bill. 


Van Cleave’s Suit Against the A. F. of L. 


The Buck’s Stove and Range Co., of St. Louis, 
of which Mr. J. W. Van Cleave is president (and 
he is also president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers), brought suit against the A. F. of L., 
the members of its Executive Council, both offic- 
ially and individually, and several other officers 
and members of unions attached to international 
unions affiliated to the A. F. of L. The papers in 
the suit of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
have been served upon us, and also notice to show 
cause why a permanent injunction should not be 
issued against our publishing the company upon 
the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. Inasmuch as this report is writ- 
ten in advance of the day set for the hearing of 
this application for aninjunction November 8th,the 
developments thereof will be incorporated in the 
report of the Executive Council. A resume of some 
of the incidents leading to the present situation 
may be necessary for the proper understanding of 
our position. 

The International Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 
ployes and other organizations had an agreement 
with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and 
some still have agreements, either directly or 
through an employers’ association of which the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company isa part. In the 
case where the organization of labor was not so well 
fortified, the company antagonized it, assuming a 
hostile attitude with a view of crushing the union 
and imposing unfair conditions upon its members 
in the line of work which they performed. 

A contest ensued and the organization in ques- 
tion declared the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, unfair. It appealed to all 
organized labor and its friends to transfer their 
patronage to other and fairer employers. A simi- 
lar appeal was made to the American Federation 
of Labor, and, pursuing the usual course followed 
in cases of appeals of this character, I caused an 
investigation to be made and made further inves- 
tigation myself, and had a representative of our 
federation endeavor to bring about an honorable 
adjustment of the controversy between the organi- 
zation primarily in interest and the company. 

The fact developed that Mr Van Cleave, the 
president of the company, was known to be so 
hostile to all organized labor that he violated the 
agreement he had for his company (through the 
employers’ association, of which he was a mem- 
ber), with an international union, and that it was 
only through the disciplinary power and measures 
of that employers’ association that he for his com- 


pany was required to conform to the agreement. 
In the case in point the International Brotherhood 
of Foundry Employes had no such advantageous 
position, and Mr. Van Cleave, for his company, 
exercised his antagonism to the fullest. 

The investigation demonstrated clearly Mr. Van 
Cleave’s hostile purpose toward the organization 
in question, and every effort at an amicable ad- 
justment was fruitless. It was then that my col- 
leaguesand myself,the Executive Council,approved 
the position and action of the organization affected, 
and this fact was published in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. The suit is brought to prevent this 
publication. It will determine our legal right not 
only in this instance but practically in all similar 
cases. 

The Executive Council and the other defendants 
authorized me to retain competent counsel to de- 
fend our rights before the court. In arguing a 
preliminary motion before Judge Clabaugh, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the 
counsel for the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
substantially declared the following to be about 
the theory of its case: 

That the A. F. of L. and all its affiliated organi- 
zations, international, the locals of internetionals, 
state federations, city central bodies, locals af- 
filiated to them, all local branches directly affiliated 
by charter, are engaged in one common purpose; 
that they find it inexpedient to become incorpo- 
rated and are therefore bound to all the legal 
responsibilities appertaining to partners and part- 
nership; that under this partnership the A. F. of 
L. is legally responsible for the acts of a constitu- 
ent body located at a distance and even though 
the officers of our federation may know nothing 
whatever of the doings of the distant ‘‘partners,”’ 
this partnership liabilty extends not merely to 
contract relations but to the tortious and wrongful 
acts of the individual members of all the organiza- 
tions or branches enumerated. 

Our counsel advise me that the idea of the coun- 
sel for the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. is appar- 
ently that the A. F. of L. and all of its constituent 
parts are running amuck in boycotting, and in this 
course any person, no matter how distantly asso- 
ciated with a ‘‘minor union,’’ is responsible for all 
of its acts. Our counsel add: “To our minds this 
theory outlined by the complainant is absolutely 
untenable, and the fact that it is advanced indi- 
cates a want of solid ground upon which to rest 
the bill of complaint.’’ 

The taking of testimony will, I am informed, 
shortly begin. 

Quite apart from the consideration of the absur- 
dity of such a position, it would make the A. F. 
of L., as such, its executive officers, officially and 
individually, legallyresponsible for any action taken 
by any local union even though remotely related 
to the A. F. of L. Let me present some of the 
fundamental principles involved in the assertion of 
labor’s rights. 

The ownership of a free man is vested in him- 
self alone. The only reason for the ownership of 
bondmen or slaves is the ownership of their labor 
power by their masters. Therefore, it follows that 
if free men’s ownership of themselves involves 
their labor power, none but themselves are owners 
of their labor power. Hence, it is essential that 
the product of a free man is his own. If he by 
choice or by reason of his environment sells his 
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labor power to another and is paid a wage in re- 
turn therefor, this wage is hisown. This proposi- 
tion is so essentially true that it is the underlying 
idea upon which is based the entire structure of 
private property. To question or to attempt to 
destroy the principle enunciated, involves the en- 
tire structure of civilized society. 

The free man’s ownership of himself and his 
labor power implies that he may sell it to another 
or withhold it; that he may with others similarly 
situated sell their labor power or withhold it; that 
no man has even an implied property right in the 
labor of another; that free men may sell their 
labor power under stress of their needs, or they 
may withhold it to obtain more advantageous re- 
turns. 

Labor power is not a product; it is a human 
power to produce. In its very nature it can not be 
regarded as a trust or a corporation, formed in re- 
straint of trade. Any legislation or court construc- 
tion dealing with the subject of organizations, 
corporations or trusts which curtail or corner the 
products of labor, can have no true application to 
the association, of free men in the disposition or 
withholding of their labor power. 

The attempt to deny to free men, by injunction 
or other process, the right of association, the 
right to withhold their labor power or to induce 
others to withhold their labor power, whether 
these men be engaged in an industrial dispute 
with employers, or whether they be other work- 
men who have taken the places of those engaged 
in the original dispute, is an invasion of man’s 
ownership of himself and of his labor power, and 
is a claim of some form of property right in the 
workmen who have taken the places of strikers, 
or men locked out. 

If the ownership of free men is vested in them 
and in them alone, they have not only the right 
to withhold their labor power, but to induce 
others to make common cause with them, and to 
withhold theirs that the greatest advantage may 
accrue to all. It further follows that if free men 
may avail themselves of the lawful right of with- 
holding their labor power, they have the right to 
do all lawful things in pursuit of that lawful pur- 
pose. And neither court injunctions nor other 
processes have any proper application to deny to 
free men these lawful, constitutional, natural and 
inherent rights. 

In the disposition of the wages returned from 
the sale of labor power, man is also his own free 
agent. All things he may lawfully buy, he may 
also lawfully abstain from buying. He may pur- 
chase from whomsoever he will, or he may give 
his patronage to another. What he may do with 
his wages in the form of bestowing or withholding 
his patronage, he may lawfully agree with others 
to do. 

No corporation or company has a vested inter- 
est in the patronage of afree man. If this be 
true, and its truth can not be controverted upon 
any basis in law, free men may bestow their 
patronage upon any one or withhold it, or 
bestow it upon another. And this, too, whether 
in the first instance the business concern is 
hostile or friendly. It is true for any good 
reason, and in the last analysis, for no reason at all. 

It is not a question asto whether we like or 
dislike lockouts or strikes, boycotts or blacklists. 
The courts have declared that lockouts and the 
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blacklists and all that pertain thereto are not un- 
lawful. It is difficult to understand, then, unless 
thereis someconception in the courts of an employ- 
er’s property right insome form in the laborer or the 
laborer’s patronage, how they stretch their au- 
thority, pervert the purpose of the law and under- 
take by the injunctive process to outlaw either the 
strike or the boycott. 

To claim that what one man may lawfully do 
when done by two or more men becomes unlawful 
or criminal, is equal to asserting that nought and 
nought makes two. 

In the case in point, the suit brought against 
us by the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, an- 
other and exceedingly important feature is in- 
volved. It is a blow aimed at the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of assemblage, the freedom 
of thought, and particularly the freedom of the 
press. 

The constitution of the United States and the 
constitution of every state in the Union are in ac- 
cord with it, in clearly justifying labor’s conten- 
tion. 

The first amendment to the constitution of the 
United States provides that, ‘‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.” 

The attempt to enjoin or prevent the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the A. 
F. of L, whether by injunctive process or other 
judicial or legislative means, would be in direct 
violation of the constitutional guarantee and would 
indeed abridge free speech and free press. In all 
the land thereis neither law nor power to enforce 
such a decree. 

A case in point was brought to the highest court 
of Missouri. The constitution of that state pro- 
vides that ‘‘no law shall be passed impairing the 
freedom of speech; that every person shall be free 
to say, write, or publish whatever he will upon 
any subject, being responsible for all abuse of 
that liberty.’ 

The Mark and Haas Jeans Clothing Company 
vs. Watson etal., March, 1902. Watson and others 
represented the United Garment Workers of 
America which issued a circular asking the public 
not to deal with that house or with other houses 
using the company’s brand of clothing. The com- 
pany sought an injunction to prohibit the promul- 
gation of the circular. The circuit court denied 
the writ, the defense being the constitutional 
right of freedom of speech and of the press. Upon 
appeal the higher courts in Missouri sustained that 
contention, and held that the idea underlying the 
constitutional guarantee was punishment, not pre- 
vention; that if prevention exists, then there can 
no opportunity possibly arise for one to become 
responsible for saying, writing, or publishing any- 
thing he may desire upon any ques‘ion. The con- 
stitution, in forbidding laws impairing the right 
of free speech recognized that right as pre-exist- 
ent, and forbids legislation impairing that freedom. 
There is no exception thereto; the proscription is 
affirmative. The Missouri case to which I have 
already referred is so important that it deserves 
further recounting here. 

The court took up the argument that an injunc- 
tion should be issued because the firm could not 
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collect damages from the authors of the circular. 
The court pointed out that in the case of Associa- 
tion vs. Boogher (3 Mo. App., 173), it was decided 
that a libel can not be enjoined because owing to 
the insolvency of the libeler the victim could not 
recover damages for the libel. For if the remedy 
of injunction be given because of insolvency of the 
defendant, the freedom to speak and write which 
is secured by the state to all its citizens would be 
enjoyed by a manable to respond in damages to a 
civil action, and denied to one who has no property 
liable to execution. The court said there is no 
power to suspend the right for a moment or for 
any purpose. There is no instrumentality to limit 
or to restrict the right, except fear of the penalty, 
civil or criminal, which may wait on abuse. Only 
licentious abuse of free speech can be punished by 
law. No law can abridge the right of free speech. 
Wherever the authority of injunction begins, 
there the right of free speech, free writing, free 
publication, ends. No half-way house exists be- 
tween absolute prevention and absolute freedom. 
The right can neither be impaired by the legisla- 
ture nor hampered nor denied by the courts. That 
aman has no means, that he can not be mulcted 
in damages for his speech or writings matters 
not. The impecunious man has the same right as 
the wealthy. The exercise of the right of free 
speech is as free and unrestricted as if no civil re- 
covery could be had or punishment inflicted be- 
cause of its unwarranted exercise. The fact that 
the publication does an actionable injury does not 
go a hair toward a diminution of the right of free 
speech, for the exercise of which, if resulting in 
an injury, the constitution makes the speaker or 
publisher expressly responsible. Such respon- 
sibility is utterly incompatible with authority in a 
court of equity to prevent such responsibility from 
occurring. William Marion Reedy recently 
declared that labor can not be enjoined from con- 
tinuing the publication of the list of ‘‘unfair” em- 
ployers. Discussing the Van Cleave suit against 
us, he said: ‘‘The law as to the matter stands the 
same under the national constitution as under the 
state constitutions. Free speech and free publica- 
tion are too sacred things to be thrown overboard 
at the request of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or if not thrown over, reduced to such 
meaninglessness as now attaches to the working- 
man’s so-called ‘freedom of contract.’”’ 

The rights laid down by the court in this case 
support in every regard the contentions of 
organized labor, and we propose to contend for 
our rights upon the ground of the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of the press in the case of the 
so-called boycotts and the right of man’s owner- 
ship of himself, of his labor power, to sell it or to 
withhold it, and to do all lawful things in further- 
ance of his interests, whether done singly or col- 
lectively, in case of lockouts, strikes or boycotts. 


Eight Hour Bill. 


It was reported to the Minneapolis convention 
that the majority of the committee on labor of 
the House as made up by the speaker was hostile 
to the interests of labor; that hearings were held 
to prolong the time so as ultimately to prevent the 
passage of our eight hour bill; that by mere acci- 
dent at one of the hearings the minority members 
of the committee were in atemporary majority of 
a quorum of the committee present, and by a vote 
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of that temporary momentary majority ordered 
that the bill be reported favorably to the House 
with a recommendation that-it pass; the bill was 
so reported. 

Representative Rucker, of Missouri, in the 
course of his speech on the floor of the House, said 
in part that when he asked the speaker to recog- 
nize him for the purpose of asking consideration 
of the eight hour bill, that he, the speaker, re- 
plied in language more forcible than polite that he 
would not recognize him or any member of the 
House for the purpose of considering that measure. 

We should see to it that the eight hour bill is 
introduced in Congress in the early stages of the 
coming session and press home the necessity for its 
passage. The eight hour bill proposes to carry 
into effect the intention and spirit of the eight 
hour law of August 1, 1892. 


Eight Hour Law. 


Since the issuance by the President of the execu- 
tive order of September 19, 1906, there have been 
fewer violations of the existing eight hour law 
under its limited interpretation by the courts than 
theretofore. Complaints lodged with the Presi- 
dent were transmitted to the Commissioner of La- 
bor, investigated, rectified, and in several instances 
violators convicted and fined. 

The War Department issued an order by which 
a number of workmen who formerly worked long 
hours were brought under the operation of the 
eight hour law. Upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by employers perform- 
ing dredging work for the government, the court 
held that the eight hour law did not apply to 
dredgemen, and this, too, notwithstanding that 
the work performed was not only work done for 
the federal government upon waters under federal 
jurisdiction, but also, in the nature of things, the 
work was performed upon the public works of the 
federal government. In view of the decision of 
the highest judicial authority, our only remedy 
lies in the enactment of the A. F. of L. eight hour 
bill. 


Immigration Law and Interpretation. 


Recognizing the influence for good or evil of the 
large numbers of immigrants brought toour shores, 
the A. F. of L. years ago impressed upon the pub- 
lic mind and upon Congress the necessity for better 
regulation and restriction of immigration. The 
reports of the immigration bureau for the past 10 
years give the following figures of immigrants 
coming to the shores of our mainland: 


229,299 


1,026,499 
1,100,735 
1,285,349 


Surely, such portentous figures of a conglomerate 
people brought to our country by various devices 
must cause us to pause and reflect whether this 
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influx can long continue with its apparent enor- 
mous increase without in a large measure tending 
to tear down, or to make it additionally difficult to 
maintain, the American standard of life, American 
aspirations for industrial and commercial progress 
and moral advancement as well as the perpetuation 
of the purity of ourrepublic. We have, therefore, 
urged upon Congress the necessity for the regula- 
tion and restriction of immigration. One of labor’s 
demands was enacted into law. That law pro- 
hibits making contracts for or with laborers in 
foreign countries to come to this country to perform 
work here, whether these contracts are written or 
implied. This law also prohibits advertising for 
workmen in foreign countries, and the allurement 
of workmen by promises or other devices to emi- 
grate here. 

The bill also contains a provision requiring more 
air space per passenger over that required hereto- 
fore. Formerly 120 cubic feet of air space was 
allowed for each immigrant; the requirements now 
are 180 cubic feet per capita, and this accords 
with the most enlightened deductions of medical 
scientists. It will therefore take 50 per cent more 
ships than heretofore to bring to our shores the 
same number of people. This feature of the law 
goes into operation 1908. 

We urged that one of the most effective meas- 
ures of regulation and restriction would be an edu- 
cational test of a simple character. Congress at its 
last session passed an immigration law, in some 
respects an improvement over the old, omitting, 
however, some of the most effective features which 
would tend to decrease the immense numbers of 
immigrants. Notwithstanding our most persistent 
efforts, the educational test was defeated. A pro- 
vision was enacted permitting agents of states to 
go to foreign countries and there induce workmen 
to come to the United States. 

A commission made up of three members of the 
Senate, three from the House of Representatives, 
and three citizens appointed by the President was 
created by the law for the purpose of making an 
investigation of the entire subject of immigration, 
the committee being authorized to visit foreign 
countries for that purpose. It is regrettable that 
some representative of labor, the interest more 
largely involved than any other in the subject- 
matter for investigation, was not designated as a 
member of that commission. 

In connection with this subject your attention is 
called to the fact that in the new law, asin the old 
for more than 30 years, the provision is continued 
generally known under the anti-alien contract labor 
feature of the immigration law. Some months ago 
a body of workmen was engaged in a strike en- 
tirely provoked by the employers. The employers 
set out to obtain workmen by contract in foreign 
countries to come here and perform that work. 
Protest was made against their admission, and the 
Board of Special Inquiry at Ellis Island sustained 
the protest’and ordered the deportation of the 
contract workmen. From that order the employ- 
ers through their counsel appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, which in turn sub- 
mitted the question to the Department of Justice. 
The attorney-general, the chief of that depart- 
ment, rendered an opinion which practically de- 
clared that ‘‘ workmen of like kind’’ could not be 
obtained in the United States, and this, too, not- 
withstanding there were over one hundred unem- 
ployed who were capable and willing to perform 
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the required work, but who declined to resign their 
membership in an organization as a condition pre- 
cedent to such employment. Bound by the opin- 
ion of the attorney-general, the Department of 
Commerce and Labor decided in accordance there- 
with, reversed the order of the Board of Special 
Inquiry for the deportation of these contract 
workmen, and they were admitted. 

A similar case occurred in another industry 
quite recently and the same theory of the law 
was enforced—that is, workmen were engaged in 
a strike, the employers contracted with workmen 
in a foreign country, and these workmen were per- 
mitted to enter upon the theory that there were 
not *‘ workmen of like kind’’ unemployed in the 
United States. 

We contend that the alien-contract labor feature 
of the immigration law was designed and enacted 
for the purpose of preventing American workmen 
from being defeated in an effort to improve their 
conditions, and particularly to prevent deteriora- 
tion, and that, therefore, regardless of whether 
the relations of workmen with their employers are 
of the most amicable character, or whether they 
anticipate, or are engaged in, a trade dispute in- 
volving either a strike or a lockout, employers are 
prohibited by the law from bringing workmen to 
the United States under contract, or promise of 
employment, whether written or implied. 

Indeed, the anti-alien contract labor feature of 
the immigration law was enacted at the urgent 
request of labor, and is now generally recognized 
as a small measure of justice to labor. 

While we discourage any demand which is either 
impractical or unjustifiable, we yet contend that 
the demands of workmen upon their employers in 
no way enters into the question as to whether 
‘*workmen of like kind ’’ are employed or unem- 
ployed in the United States. That workmen have 
been locked out by their employers or are on strike 
does not enter into the situation, regardless of the 
questions in contention between such workmen and 
such employers. The fact they are workmen ca- 
pable of performing the service required and are 
unemployed is in itself the condition prohibiting 
employers from entering into a written or implied 
contract for ‘‘workmen of like kind’’ coming 
from any foreign country to our own. This case 
was fully presented on pages 550-55, August, 1907, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

In connection with this case interviews were 
held with the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and the first case to which I referred was discussed 
and the question of principle involved fully con- 
sidered. Under the law the secretary could not 
reopen the case in which the decision was rendered. 
He expressed his view that the principles for which 
we contend are sustained by the law. In any 
event, we must feel assured as to this feature of 
the law. It must be maintained in its essence and 
in its effect as designed and enacted—that is, for 
the protection of the American working people— 
or we must seek a new enactment to cover the 
breach in the law made by the opinion rendered 
by the attorney-general. 

Recently the attorney-general ruled that though 
states may advertise, setting forth the advantages 
and resources of their respective ‘states, they can 
not enter into contracts with alien laborers to 
bring them tothe United States, nor prepay their 


passage. 
One of the provisions of the recent enacted im- 
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migration law was the creation of a ‘‘Division of 
Information.’? The purpose of this provision is 
that workmen lawfully coming to the United States 
may be aided in a more intelligent choice of loca- 
tion in which to seek employment. It is intended 
to be a means for the better distribution of immi- 
grants lawfully entitled to come to our country, 
and ifadministered fairly is calculated to be of 
least injury to labor. Your attention is invited to 
the correspondence on the subject published in 
the August, 1907, issue of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST, pages 556-59. 


Convict Labor Bill. 


In regard to our convict labor bill, itis but nec- 
essary to say that it has for its purpose simply the 
protection of the workmen in the states which 
have secured a solution of the problem, from the 
convict labor of other states which have neglected 
or refused to legislate favorably upon the subject 
and which seek to profit by sending their convict- 
made products for sale into other states. I can do 
no better than to quote the report of the legisla- 
tive committee upon this subject. It is as follows: 


The convict labor bill, as introduced by Representa- 
tive Hunt, of Missouri, and which passed the House in 
the first session of the 59th Congress, was referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, who in turn referred it to 
a subcommittee, consisting of Senators Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania; Spooner, of Wisconsin, and Bacon, of Georgia. 
Every possible effort was made to obtain favorable 
action on this bill by the Senate, and tothat end numer- 
ous communications were transmitted to the execu- 
tive officers of the various national and international 
unions, requesting that their local affiliated unions 
should petition their Senators asking for favorable 
action upon this bili. Similar letters were also sent to 
the state, central, and local unions affiliated directly 
with the A. F. of L. Other interests which favored the 
passage of this bill were also communicated with, re- 
questing their assistance in our effurts to have this bill 
become a law. 

Several interviews were had with the Senators on the 
subcommittee, who seemed to be favorably disposed 
towards the passage of the bill. However, when the full 
committee took the matter up for consideration the 
claim was miade that,on account of the shortness of 
time and the importance of the measure, dealing as it 
does with the question of interstate commerce, it was 
decided to lay it over until the next Congress. A large 
amount of printed and written matter containing argu- 
ments in favor of the bill was presented to Senator 
Knox, who was chairman of the subcommittee, and 
who, after reading it, stated to your*committee thata 
great deal of the argument and evidence was a revela- 
tion to him, he not having had an opportunity pre- 
viously to become familiar with the subject. 

He gave us his assurance that he would make an earn- 
est study of the bill during the summer months. We 
hope, and are led to believe from his manner and ex- 
pression, that he will give the measure his influential 
support in the 60th Congress. 


Law Reducing Hours of Labor of Railroad 
Men. 


Congress passed a law making it unlawful for 
any common carrier, its officers or agents, to re- 
quire or permit any employe to remain on duty 
for a longer period than sixteen consecutive hours; 
and that heshall not again be required or permit- 
ted to work unless he has had at least ten consecu- 
tive hours off duty. The bill also prohibits any 
operator, train dispatcher or other employe who 
by the use of the telegraph or telephone dispatches 
or receives reports or orders regarding train move- 
ments, to be required or permitted to remain on 
duty for a longer period than nine hours in any 
day. 

Of course, it is not to be inferred that the rail- 
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road men generally work the limit of hours pre- 
scribed bythe law, butit frequently occurs that 
they are so required and that to that fact more 
than to any other has been due most of the terri- 
ble loss of life upon the railroads of our country. 

The organizations of railroad employes, aided 
by our legislative committee and other represen- 
tatives of our federation, urged upon Congress 
the necessity for the passage of a law of an effect- 
ive and remedial character. This bill was fought 
insidiously and persistently by corporate power 
and those in control of legislation in Congress. 

The bill in question was fathered by Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, who gave it his almost un- 
divided attention and secured its final passage 

Though the law is by no means satisfactory or 
what labor and all the people have a right to ex- 
pect, nevertheless, its enactment makes for prog- 
ress and will render effective amendment less 
difficult inthe future. The bill goesinto effect 
March fourth of the coming year. 


Ship Subsidy Schemers. 

In compliance with your instructions, together 
with the legislative conimittee of the A. F. of L., 
I entered protest against the passage of the meas- 
ure commonly known as the ship subsidy bill, not 
merely because of the ship subsidy proposition in 
itself, but particularly because it gave no proper 
consideration to the rights and interests of the sea- 
men, but on the contrary, under the pretense of 
creating a volunteer naval militia from among the 
enlisted men, it proposed practically to introduce 
compulsory naval service in time of peace or war 
from the men employed in the merchant marine. 
This subject was fully covered in my report to the 
Minneapolis convention. 

While the ship subsidy bill was under considera- 
tion I unearthed and exposed a scheme of the pro- 
moters of the ship subsidy, who undertook to 
suborn and corrupt one or two men in New York 
so as to make it appear that the men of organized 
labor were in opposition to the A. F. of L. upon 
this measure. The forgery of names of officers of 
unions, counterfeit seals, and letter-heads, to send 
out fraudulent appeals to organized labor of the 
country for the support of the bill in opposition 
to the A. F. of L., were a few of the means em- 
ployed. The entire expose was placed before the 
prosecuting officers of New York city, before the 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries, and 
published in full in the January, 1907, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The bill was defeated by labor, the corrupt 
methods of the ship subsidy promoters to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But that the bill will 
make its appearance in future Congresses no one 
who knows the calibre and character of its pro- 
moters will doubt. You should give further 
directions so that your officers and representa- 
tives may govern themselves accordingly. 

It may be interesting to note that the known in- 
terests as well as the secret promoters of the ship 
subsidy bill are the chief opponents not only to 
labor’s eight hour bill, but to all of the relief leg- 
islation for which labor has declared. 


Anti-Pilotage Bill Killed. 


The Littlefield bill for the abolition of compul- 
sory pilotage of vessels was pressed to a conclusion 
by him in the second session of the last Congress. 
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Our legislative committee reported upon it as fol- 
lows: 


This was one of the measures that he (Littlefield 
took occasion during last fall’s campaign to defend an 
through it incidentally availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to denounce the A. F. of L. and its officers for their 
opposition to that bill. When it was called up by that 
gentleman in the House, he felt absolutely confident of 
its passage, but the measure was fought just as stub- 
bornly by the representatives of labor to the last mo- 

A long debate took pioee upon the bill, and ona 
standing vote being taken it appeared as if the bill had 
passed by a voteof 127 ayes to 116 nays; but the opponents 
of the bill being on the alert demanded a roll-call which 
resulted as follows: in favor of the bill, 109; opposed, 165. 
Thus, one of the pet bills of Mr. Littlefield, the notorious 
opponent of labor and special advocate of the manufac- 
turers’ association, received its quietus. 


ment. 


Wage Increase in Postal Service. 


In compliance with the declaration of our fed- 
eration and particularly that of the Minneapolis 
convention (resolutions 67 and 101), we finally 
secured from Congress an increase in the salaries 
of letter-carriers and post office clerks and em- 
ployes of the railway mail service. Several other 
features of improvement in the conditions of the 
postal service employes are*included in the law, 
though it is silent respecting the application of the 
eight hour law to the postal clerks. 

Our legislative committee, reporting upon this 
subject, says: 

We feel that after many years of effort and labor in 
the direction of benefiting the clerks and carriers, that 
the wedge has been entered which will undoubtedly 
bring to them greater and more beneficent results in the 
near future. 

Your attention is invited to the full report of the 
legislative committee published in the April, 1907, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and also 
to my report to the Minneapolis convention upon 
the subject of labor legislation in the 59th Con- 
gress. 


Trust Legislation—Organized Labor Nota Trust. 


For many years industrial combination among 
employers—that is, in the form of corporations 
and trusts—has been the subject of discussion 
among all our people. That there is much misin- 
formation upon the subject is beyond question. 
As an organization, the labor movement has viewed 
the trusts as employers of labor, and our attitude 
toward them has been gauged by their course 
toward workmen as employes. Each of our vast 
membership exercises his judgment and action to- 
ward corporations and trusts as his individual 
opinion may determine, uninfluenced by any con- 
crete expression from our general labor move- 
ment. 

One grave error into which some people fall, 
particularly the opponents to our movement, is to 
designate the organizations of labor as ‘‘trusts.”’ 

The trade union is not, and from its very nature 
can not be, a trust. 

Trusts consist of organizations for the control 
of the products of labor. 

Workmen possess their labor power—that is, the 
power to produce. Workmen have not any pro- 
ducts for sale. 

There certainly can not be a trust in anything 
which has not been produced. It is, therefore, 
economically unsound, as well as untrue, to desig- 
nate labor organizations as ‘‘ trusts.”’ 

The trust is an association of the owners and 
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controllers of the product of labor for the benefit 
of a few. 

The trade union is an association of many for the 
benefit of all. 

This subject I have more fully discussed in an 
address which I recently delivered, and which is 
published in the editorial section of the November 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and to 
which attention is invited. 

A conference was recently held at Chicago, 
where the question of trusts, combinations and 
labor organizations was discussed. A number of 
active workers in the labor movement participated. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one urging 
upon Congress the appointment of a commission 
composed of representatives of labor and capital 
and of the general public, to investigate the whole 
subject and to inquire to what extent interpreta- 
tions of the courts have gone denying tothe organ- 
izations of labor the right to enter into trade agree- 
ments relating to wages, hours of labor, and con- 
ditions of employment. 

This entire subject should have the consideration 
of this convention. It is a matter to which we 
shall be required to give our attention in the very 
near future. The Sherman anti-trust law and the 
interstate commerce law, intended to cover those 
corporations and trusts dealing with the control 
and transportation of products, have, by the inter- 
pretation of the courts, been made to apply to the 
organizations of workingmen. It will be remem- 
bered that when Congress a few years ago, in the 
House of Representatives, undertook to amend the 
Sherman anti-trust law, those in charge of the bill 
refused to accept labor’s amendment, which made 
the distinction between trusts and corporations on 
the one hand and organizations of labor on the 
other. We finally secured the adoption of our 
amendment while the bill was under discussion in 
the House, but after that amendment was adopted 
no further interest in the passage of the bill was 
manifested. 

It will be necessary for labor to be on the alert 
when the subject-matter is again under Congres- 
sional consideration, and this convention should 
plainly indicate its desire in regard thereto. 


Oklahoma—New State—Its Constitution. 


During the year the representatives of the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory met in 
constitutional convention, and under the enabling 
act passed by Congress by which the two territo- 
ries were to become one state, with great care they 
discussed and adopted a constitution for the new 
state, the state to be known as Oklahoma. By rea- 
son of the extension of our movement to both ter- 
ritories and the directions given me by the A. F. 
of L. to secure better general laws from the federal 
government so far as they might apply to mining 
and other labor conditions there, a voluminous 
correspondence was entered into between repre- 
sentative men of both territories who realized that 
some assistance should also be given them in the 
consummation of their hopes for statehood. This 
was readily accorded. 

Prior to and during the constitutional conven- 
tion I had the honor of having submitted to me 
for consideration and advice a number of propo- 
sitions affecting the general rights of the people of 
the contemplated new state, and particularly of 
those affecting labor and labor conditions. To 
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these I gave the best advice of which I was ca- 
pable. 

The constitution was submitted to a referendum 
of the people and ratified by an overwhelming 
majority. 

It is a matter of great personal pride to me that 
the constitutional convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution presenting to me the pen with which 
the officers of the convention signed the constitu- 
tion of the state of Oklahoma. The President has 
approved the constitution and will issue his proc- 
lamation recognizing Oklahoma in the family of 
states in the union of the United States of America. 

In the current issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST I publish extracts from the constitution 
of Oklahoma. Reference to it will show that the 
new state has had more real regard for liberty and 
the rights of man and the protection of her people 
than has thus far been manifested by any other 
state in the union. 


Jurisdiction Claims—Adjustmenis—Contentions— 
Power to Decide. 


During the year there has been a considerable 
number of jurisdictional disputes among affiliated 
organizations. Some have assumed acute form, a 
number of others have been adjusted, and still 
others remain the same, each side contending for 
its claims. 


Seamen—Longshoremen. 


In connection with the general subject of juris- 
diction disputes your attention is called to the fact 
that in the dispute existing for a considerable 
period of time between the International Seamen’s 
Union and the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, the Pittsburg convention directed that 
the two organizations should select two representa- 
tives each, these four to select a fifth, to determine 
the right to the use of the name, ‘‘ Marine and 
Transport Workers,’’ in addition to that of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, and as 
to certain classes of work coming under their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The conference was held 
under these instructions, and an effort made to 
have both parties come to a mutual agreement, 
but without success. 

The representatives of both organizations se- 
lected a fifth person as arbitrator, one in whom 
they both expressed their confidence as to his 
ability, honesty, andimpartiality. They declared 
in advance that their respective organizations 
would abide by the decision and award which he 
might render; yet within a few weeks after the 
award and decision were rendered I was officially 
informed that the convention of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association had rejected it. 

This case is cited, first, as a matter of fact and 
record; and, second, to show that at times when 
representatives on behalf of their organizations 
declare in advance that they will abide by a de- 
cision or award of an arbitrator, their organizations 
may decline to hold themselves bound thereby. 


Electrical Workers—Stage Employes. 


In the changing conditions of industry a matter 
of controversy arose between the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes as to rival claims 
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covering a large number of men doing certain 
classes of electrical work in theatrical and other 
amusement places. By conference with the ex- 
ecutive officers of the organizations in interest and 
acting as arbitrator for them, an award was ren- 
dered which both assure me will redound to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

A number of other cases have been determined 
in a similar manner, each of which has firmly 
fixed in my mind the fact that thereis not one of 
these rival claims to jurisdiction which in itself is 
so important but that it could be adjusted upon a 
fair basis without injury toany, but with advantage 
to all. 

It depends almost entirely upon the frame of 
mind into which representatives of organizations 
not only work themselves, but also their member- 
ship. Once allow the thought of expansion and 
claims to jurisdiction to become uppermost, and 
whether justified or otherwise, it becomes a domi- 
nating factor to which nearly all else is subordi- 
nated. It arouses the antagonism of the other 
organizations in interest, and what might have 
been a simple matter, in the course of time be- 
comes a bitter contest of rival jurisdiction claims, 
arousing all the bitterness of the contestants. 
This results in the injury of both organizations 
and their membership, as well as embroils em- 
ployers who often want to live in peace and agree- 
ment with organized labor, and yet who.are made 
innocent sufferers. At the same time it gives the 
opportunity to such other employers who may be 
so inclined to take advantage of the existing 
rivalry to still further foment discord and antag- 
onism to their own profit. 

In this era of the growth and development of 
our labor movement, the increasing intelligence of 
our fellow-workers, their loyalty and devotion to 
organized labor, and the great fundamental princi- 
ples and purposes for which it aspires, as well as 
the relentless antagonism of the worst elements of 
the capitalist class, it behooves you and me, the 
men entrusted with the vast interests our fellow- 
workers have committed to our care, to show by 
our course and our conduct that we are worthy of 
their great confidence. 

We should approach and deal with the contro- 
versial questions and jurisdiction disputes in that 
broad spirit that shall fend toward the co-operation 
or federation of the organizations in interest in the 
hope that wherever possible they may eventually 
amalgamate, thereby working for the individual 
and common good of all. 

The question of the A. F. of L. undertaking to 
decide and define claims to jurisdiction is one to 
which we must give our deepest concern. In- 
herently an international union is sovereign unto 
itself, and our federation can rightfully exercise 
only such functions as are delegated to it by the 
component parts which have instituted it and 
which constitute its make-up. 

For many years the A. F. of L. undertook to be 
helpful to affiliated organizations in arriving at a 
just solution of rival claims to jurisdiction; to be 
a mediator and conciliator, and when called 
upon, to declare its judgment as to the justice and 
fairness of claims. This course was uninter- 
ruptedly pursued with the greatest possible suc- 
cess, until at the New Orleans convention, under 
the stress of intense feeling and excitement, a res- 
olution of a mandatory character was adopted 
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applying to an international union. Unquestion- 
ably in the instance cited the resolution was pre- 
dicated upon the consent in advance of all parties 
to the controversy to abide by any decision which 
the A. F. of L. might render. 

In so far as the case in point is concerned, there 
may be some sort of justification, but in itself the 
influence exerted by the adoption of that policy 
has not and can not operate to the success and per- 
manency of the true general labor movement 

It istrue that the A. F. of L. both directly and 
indirectly has organized thousands upon thou- 
sands of local unions, and a very large number of 
international unions; but after all, the work was 
primarily instituted by the international unions 
organizing, continuing, and financing the A. F. of 
L. in the performance of that work. 

Inherently the trade unions are of primary ex- 
istence and importance. 

Surely, no one is justified in questioning my love 
of and loyal devotion tothe A. F. of L. Noone 
realizes more than doI the great good and far- 
reaching service it has rendered the working peo- 
ple of our country by organizing and encouraging 
the organizations, by spreading the gospel and the 
rights of labor, and by upholding to the public 
conscience the wrongs from which labor suffers. 
Our federation has pressed home at any and all 
times the demands which labor makes upon mod- 
ern society now and for the future. 

In recognizing all the great work and good 
achieved for labor by our federation, we must bear 
in mind that in the last analysis we dare not de- 
part from the true conception of the fact that to 
the international trade unions belongs all power 
not specifically delegated to our federation. 

That I have great confidence in the future of 
our federation no one has the right to question; 
but I am fully persuaded that if we hope to main- 
tain its continuity indefinitely for the future; if 
we would have it escape the pitfalls into which 
other previous general organizations have fallen, 
and which have engulfed them, it is our bounden 
duty to come nearer to the first essential principle 
— which our federation is founded—that is, to 
afford and guarantee to all affiliated international 
unions the largest liberty of internal action con- 
sistent with the general well-being of all labor. 

In my judgment, before larger powers should be 
exercised by the A. F.of L. than have already 
been delegated to it, the international unions 
should so specifically express themselves. The 
discussion of a proposition of such a character 
might not be at all out of place, not only in our 
conventions, nor confined tothe conventions of 
our international unions, but among the rank and 
file of the men of labor in their local unions. We 
might thereby obtain the best possible expression 
of the will and purpose of the hosts of labor. 

Among the subjects for such a discussion the 
following suggest themselves: 

Shall the A. F. of L. undertake to decide finally 
questions of jurisdiction between organizations 
and enforce the same, even to the extent of the 
revocation of a charter held by an international 
union (should it fail to abide by a decision ren- 
dered ) and the reorganization of such an interna- 
tional union? 

Shall the A. F. of L. create a general fund by 
assessment upon affiliated organizations, the fund 
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to be available for international unions engaged in 
trade disputes? 

Shall the A. F. of L. create a fund for better ad- 
vertising union labels and for the cultivation of a 
greater demand for union label products? 

Shall the conducting and termination of boy- 
Cotts be under the direction of the A. F. of L. 

As already indicated, a number of rival claims 
to jurisdiction have been adjusted by mediation 
and conciliation, and also by the award of arbitra- 
tors. Were it not for these facts, I should have 
no hesitancy in recommending that the A. F. of 
L. should not permit its officers or authorized com- 
mittees to act as arbitrators in any dispute between 
affiliated organizations unless both or all of them 
vitally interested have by a convention, a refer- 
endum vote or by such other means, provided by 
the organizations, declared unequivocally that 
they will abide by any award or decision made 
and rendered by a board of arbitration. However, 
so long as some good results, and perhaps the best 
results, are obtained by pursuing the present pol- 
icy of conciliation, it might work to the disad- 
vantage of our movement did we adopt a hard and 
fast rule which would preclude us from pursuing 
such effective work as the material and the oppor- 
tunity may afford. 


Progress of Union Label Work. 

Officers of various organizations report that there 
has been a more general demand for union labeled 
products this year than ever before. The union label 
isat oncea guarantee of better conditions accorded 
to the producer of the article which it covers and 
better sanitary and more healthful conditions un 
der which it was produced. Itis a means by which 
practical assistance may be rendered to our fellow- 
workers in the betterment’ of their factory and 
home lives. Effective aid to our fellow-toilers can 
be rendered by union workmen and sympathizers 
with our cause, insisting upon the union label. 
Its reward both to consumer and user is as great 
as to the producer. No service which we can 
render our fellows entails less effort and expense 
and brings larger results than the demand for the 
union label upon every article purchased. 

It is not too much that our movement asks of 
our fellow-unionists and friends that they give 
their loyal support to the demand not only for 
union-labor products, but union-labeled products. 
The union label is the silent harbinger of better 
things to come. 

We have issued a number of appeals and much 
literature upon the subject of union labels and 
also a number of union-label bulletins. I recom- 
mend thatauthority be given for the free distribu- 
tion to the central bodies and local unions of the 
Jarge number of union-label bulletins now at 
headquarters. 

I recommend, too, that all international unions, 
city central bodies, and local unions inaugurate 
an effective campaign for the union label. 


Education—Labor—Progress. 

Some years ago I was directed to make an in- 
vestigation as to the attitude of teachers in public 
schools toward the children of the working peo- 
ple and the economics of the day relating to labor, 
and also as to the attitude of college professors to- 
ward the same subject. 
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The following may be stated as the concensus of 
the prevailing position and opinion: 

That many different points of view are honestly repre- 
sented by our college and university teachers, and some 
are progressive and seek to keep in touch with labor, 
monopoly, and taxation problems and kindred subjects; 
while others are more interested in purely theoretical or 
historical subjects. 

The average teacher does not have a chance to gen 
iate fully the industrial problems of the day. He is liv- 
ing on « fixed salary, which does not vary from year to 
year, while his position is comparatively fixed and inde- 
pendent of crises, strikes, trusts, etc., which so vitally 
enter into the life of the day. 

He is usually connected with some institution which 
either obtains its funds from men of large wealth, who 
are making money rapidly in connection with special 
privileges, or he is in some state institution which de- 
pends for its financial development upon state legisla- 
tures, which in turn are largely controlled by corporate 
interests that have some ax to grind. All this creates 
an atmosphere of conservatism. The social relations of 
a college or university teacher are likewise usually 
among those not largely in sympathy with the prob- 
lems that you have in mind. 

There has been during the last ten years a growing 
tendency among trustees of both public and private 
universities in selecting new men to take those who 
have not said or written anything likely to antagonize 

ossible donors. Consequently, the men selected, while 

1D most cases sincere men, are likely to be men of a con- 
servative point of view along the line of applied eco- 
nomics. 

Despite all these influences, the college teacher 
ine. itably imbibes some of the spirit of the age, and can 
not teach his subject without calling attention to some 
of the best of the liberal books and articles bearing 


upon it. 

Further investigation demonstrates beyond 
question that this statement of facts is absolutely 
accurate in every particular. And this is equally 
true of and largely appliesto men in professional life. 

With a view of a better understanding of the 
cause for which our movement stands, a large 
quantity of literature on different phases of the 
labor question has been published, including an 
open letter to the ministers of the gospel which 
was sent to ministers of every denomination whose 
addresses we could secure. 

The economic demands, some of which were de- 
clared at the Minneapolis convention, have been 
printed in pamphlet form and generally distributed. 
These, together with the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist and other literature we publish, must largely 
tend toward disseminating a better understanding 
of the principles and philosophy underlying our 
labor movement. This work will not only bear its 
fruits in our ranks, but it will also awaken the 
public conscience and tend to the formation of a 
higher and better public opinion. 

Nothing is so hurtful to our cause as lack of in- 
formation. As a corollary, the widest and deepest 
study is most helpful to our progress and success. 
I commend to you and to all our fellow-workers a 
more general demand for and reading and study 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the literature, 
circulars, etc., which are printed by the A. F. of 
L., the cost of which is small and much of which 
can be obtained for the mere asking. 


American Federation of Labor Exhibit at James- 
town. 


Pursuant to instructions, a most extensive, ar- 
tistic, and practical exhibit was arranged and made 
for the Jamestown Exposition. It consists of two 
distinctive features, one of a sociological charac- 
ter showing the history, the work, and the meth- 
ods of and the advantages secured for labor, and 
indicating the hopes and aspirations for a brighter 
and a better day for all. The other feature shows 
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the products of union labor bearing the union label. 

Too much credit can not be given to Vice- 
President Morris for his intelligent and indefati- 
gable effort to secure the co-operation of employ- 
ers of union labor who use the union label. Our ex- 
hibit occupies 4,000 square feet of floor space in the 
Social Economy Building, and is worthy of a visit 
and c-itical examination by any delegate or visi- 
tor who has not yet seen it. We have attendants 
in charge who intelligently explain and interpret 
not only the superficial but the underlying tenden- 
cies and purposes of our movement and our work. 

Two articles descriptive of the exhibit have ap- 
peared in the August and September issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for this year. Litera- 
ture upon the subject of our movement has been 
freely given to visitors, and a special pamphlet 
explanatory of the exhibit has also been prepared 
and published for free distribution, a copy of 
which will be furnished to you. 


American Federationisi—Ex2tend Its Influence. 


The growing esteem which is manifested for 
our official magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, must be to us alla source of gratification. 
Not only is this true among the active participants 
and workers in our movement, but it applies 
equally to students, thinkers, and friends who 
look to its columns for information as well as for 
inspiration. 

We have published in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST contributed articles from a number of 
competent writers in our own ranks and from those 
who are sympathetically inclined toward, and who 
favor, our cause. Among the latter we have been 
benefited by contributions for which magazines, 
regarded as being in the first rank, have been will- 
ing to compensate the writers highly. The writers, 
however, have preferred that their productions 
and opinions should appear in labor’s official mag- 
azine, asking therefor no financial return. 

It is a fact, though, that we are deprived of the 
benefit of some of the best literary productions by 
reason of our present inability to pay a fair con- 
sideration to men who can and are willing to 
write, and yet who can not give the labor of their 
brains and pens without some compensation. If 
more ample means were provided by you for the 
improvement of our magazine, and for its more 
general circulation, by subscription or by pur- 
chase from news agencies, there can be no ques- 
tion but that its influence for good in the interests 
of labor would extend in a still greater degree. 

In our magazine there appear monthly the re- 
ports of the officers of national and international 
unions and organizers from all parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. They give news freshly gathered 
from the field of labor; the latest word from work- 
shop, factory, mill, and mine, the arteries of com- 
merce and the means of transportation. 

The report of the federation’s financial transac- 
tions recording every dollar received, the source 
from which it comes, the purpose for which it is 
expended, and to whom itis paid, is published in 
detail monthly and is a means to inspire confi- 
dence of financial integrity. 

The monthly chart shows ata glance the accu- 
rate state of employment and unemployment. The 
data for it is gathered from the most reliable 
sources. It is a feature in which a constantly 
growing interest is manifested. 
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Editorially, I have endeavored to express the 
views and voice the best sentiments and highest 
aspirations of our movement and our men. I am 
often invited by magazines and agencies to write 
for them, flattering compensations being offered. 
I prefer, however, to convey my best thought 
through the columns of our own publication. 

But what is uppermost in my mind is to en- 
deavor to impress upon you, and all organized 
labor, the possibilities for the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, did all do their duty. There is no rea- 
son why the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST should 
not find its place in the homes of the wage-earners 
of our country, at least in the homes of the organ- 
ized working people. 

You-will be pleased to learn that at the end of 
our fiscal year the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
with all its organizing and educational influence, 
has not only been without financial cost to the 
A. F. of L., but that the sum of $1,749.86 is to its 
credit. 

America’s Labor Press. 

I can not adequately express my own apprecia- 
tion and the deep obligation I feel that our fellow- 
workers owe to the magnificent labor press of 
America. It is of immeasurable value to labor to 
have a regular publication, not only to espouse its 
cause in a specific, general, theoretical, or aca- 
demic character, but one which will put the ‘‘best 
foot forward’’ and express the right word at the 
right time in defense and in advocacy of labor’s 
rights. The influence of the labor press is even as 
wide if not wider outside of our own ranks than is 
generally known or acknowledged. A bona fide 
labor paper, apart from the direct good work which 
it does, compels the general public press to be 
more decent in its consideration of and attitude 
toward our cause and our movement. I regard it 
as an imperative duty which all members of organ- 
ized labor should perform to give their moral and 
financial support to the labor press of our country. 


American Federation of Labor Organizers. 


It is a pleasure to be enabled to report the con- 
tinued and increasing devotion and ability mani- 
fested by the work of the A. F. of L.’s organizers, 
both salaried and volunteer. Not only in fulfill- 
ment of my own convictions, but also in com- 
pliance with yourinstructions, I have appointed an 
additional number of organizers, a number as large 
as the finances of our federation would permit, 
There is not a dollar which we expend in organiz- 
ing purposes but which yields its advantages to 
our fellow-workers and to our movement, and it 
should be our aim to increase and extend this 
beneficent work. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that when organizers are appointed upon 
salary they must be paid and their expenses borne. 
Hence, additional means must be provided if we 
decide to increase the work of such organizers. 
Of course, it would be most unwise as well as most 
unjust to dispense with organizers who have ren- 
dered faithful and capable services for the appoint- 
ment of others even of equal devotion and ability. 
It is to be expected that the salaried organizers 
shall be indefatigable and render loyal and faithful 
service. Nothing more can be expected; nothing 
less has been accepted. They are constantly re- 
quired to live up tothe highest standard of effi- 
ciency and devotion to the cause of labor. 

Of our volunteer organizers no different standard 
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has been tolerated, but as much of devotion of 
their time and ability to the cause could not, of 
course, be expected. I am quite sure that I am 
safely within the truth in declaring that no or- 
ganization or institution on earth has so large a 
number of self-sacrificing, earnest, devoted volun- 
teer workers as has the A. F. of L. in its corps of 
volunteer organizers. They are men whoin season 
and out of season devote all their spare time, often 
encroaching upon their working time, giving it 
ungrudgingly, aye, gladly and enthusiastically, 
for the promotion of the cause and for the advance- 
ment of the movement, a work which is inspiring, 
noble, and holy. Their reward is the reward of 
all who devote themselves to the interests and well- 
being of their fellows, the satisfaction of a work 
well done for the common uplift of humanity. 
Conclusion. 


The year past has been one of the most exacting 
of the many years of what I may, with some de- 
gree of justice, say has beena busy life. The 
duties devolving upon me are manifold, and of a 
widely divergent character. To give to all our 
men and organizations the best advice and the 
most ready assistance at all times is my endeavor; 
to carry out and comply fully with the consti- 
tutional provision of the A. F. of L. applying only 
to the president—that is, that he “shall devote his 
entire time to the federation’’—is what I most 
earnestly strive to do. 

It is not generally understood how varied and 
constant are the duties which devolve upon the 
president of the A. F. of L., particularly if his sole 
aim, purpose and ambition are to serve his fellow- 
workers to the fullest. I realize that without the 
advice and co-operation of my colleagues of the 
Executive Council and the officers of all our or- 
ganizations, whether national, state, or local, 
without the support of our organizers and repre- 
sentatives, much of that which I have done or at- 
tempted to do could not have been accomplished, 

I am conscious of this one fact: That I have en- 
deavored to give the best that is in me, the best of 
which I am capable, for the protection, advance- 
ment, and fulfillment of the highest and deepest 
interests of our fellow-workers and my fellow-men. 
There is not in my heart one feeling, or in my 
mind one thought, other than that which aims to 
aid in the achievement of the noblest impulses 
and aspirations of the hosts of labor. 

If time shall deal kindly with me, it is my sincer- 
est desire, whether in office or taking my place in 
the great rank and file, always to aid in giving 
voice to the underlying principles and philosophy 


.of the labor movement of my time—the labor 


movement which stands for justice now and is the 
guiding star of hope for the future. 

To live to be of service to one’s fellows, to aid in 
the effort to make this day and the days to come 
better than the day that has passed is an inspira- 
tion and a reward that exalts bevond the concep- 
tion of our ignorant or sordid opponents. 

To be regarded as one who, even in a moderate 
degree, may be looked upon as an exemplar of 
that faith and hope, is my highest ambition. To 
the fullest attainment of the principles and pur- 
poses for which our movement stands, I hope to 
live only that I may serve and aid. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


The information comes from 


They participate in the eg of the people for 
o the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections’ of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 

Roady Kenehan —There is good demand for 
men in our trade. We have no unemployed mem- 
bers. Trade conditions good. Voluntary increase 
in wages has been granted in some sections. Dur- 
ing the past year 27 charters have been issued from 
our headquarters. We have four trade organizers 
at this time. New unions have been organized in 
the New England states. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

J. J. McNamara.—Trade conditions generally 
improving. Our members fairly well employed, 
although there is general strike against the open 
shop which is advocated by the American Bridge 
Company. We had 12 deaths recently and paid 
out $1,200 in death benefits. 


Brushmakers. 

J. M. McEiroy.—We are organizing our trade, 
and would appreciate any assistance rendered by 
A. F. of L. organizers. Our label is being adver- 
tised, and we are booming other trade labels in 
connection with our own. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner.—Our annual convention, which 
was held recently, re-elected the following officers: 
General president, 
Henry Ullner; 


Tracy; secretary-treasurer, 
second vice-president, Malloy; 


third vice-president, White; fifth vice-president, 
Watson, and created two more vice-president 
offices to the executive board, as well as an organ- 
izer for our trade. We are looking forward to a 
bright future for our organization. 


Foundry Employes. 

Geo. Bechtold.—We are doing everything pos- 
sible to organize the foundry laborers, and have 
recently established two new locals, one in Hor- 
nell, N. Y., and the other in Brainerd, Minn. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Wm. Schade.—We recently signed the label 
agreement with five shops. We would urge all 
members of organized labor to look for and de- 
mand the jewelry workers’ union label when 
purchasing. Weare assisting the button, badge, 
and novelty workers to organize. We have formed 
new unions in New York City and St. Louis, Mo. 


Lathers. 

Ralph Brandi.—New unions have been formed 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa., Paducah, Ky., Goldfield, 
Nev., and Meriden, Conn. We have satisfactorily 
settled strike against open shop in Louisville. 
Trade slacking up a bit at this season. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent and 
improving. Not a steady working member of our 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


organization need be out of employment at this 
time. Our trade, which was formerly confined to 
one locality, is now spreading throughout the 
country. 


Stationary Firemen. 


C. L. Shamp.—We are agitating for the eight 
hour day and have about eighty-five per cent of our 
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trade on the eight hour basis with more pay than re- 
ceived for 12 hour day previous to organization. 
We are rapidly increasing our membership. New 
unions have been chartered in Oelwein, Iowa; 
Hartford, Conn., Pittsfield, Mass., Austin, Tex., 
and Escanaba, Mich. At the present writing our 
union in San Francisco is on strike for shorter 
workday. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Selma.—Geo. Harrison: 

Organized labor making good progress. The 
trades and labor counsel of this city has issued a 
uniform working card, which will be a great bene- 
fit to the building trades. No strikes or changes 
in labor conditions to report. We have a number 
of trades here in which there are but few work- 
ers, and on this account they have not yet been 
organized. Tinners have organized. Clerks are 
likely to organize. 


ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

All organized labor making steady gains. 
Union farmers are making good progress. Hours 
have been reduced in several trades and wages in- 
creased very noticeably during the month. Em- 
ployment has been fairly steady. We make it a 
point to let alone all products which do not bear 
the union label. Have two new unions under way. 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

The building trades are well organized, about 
eighty-seven per cent of that industry belonging to 
the unions. Bartenders are making steady gains in 
membership. Every newspaper and job office in the 
city is unionized. No strikes to report. Harmony 
prevails among the industries of this city. Unorgan- 
ized workers are working longer hours for less pay 
than the union men receive. Farmers’ union co- 
operates with us. Retail clerks and cigarmakers 
are about to organize. Our label committee is 
doing good work. 

Spadra.—John Morgan: 

Practically all the farmers are organized through- 
out this section. Wherever there are enough work- 
ers in one industry to form a union we are getting 
themin line. There is good demand for the union 
labels. Quarry workers of Lamar have organized 
and teamsters and retail clerks are organizing. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

Work is steady, but there are plenty of idle men 
here. Carpenters are out to maintain the eight 
hour day. We are promoting all union labels. 
Butcher workers have organized and several other 
trades are getting in line. 

Sacramenio.—H. G. Frey: 

With the exception of some of the building 
trades employment has been steady. Industrial 
conditions fair. Wages remain about the same. 
Union men receive about twenty-five per cent 
higher wages than the non-unionists. A union 
label committee has been formed and the union 
labels are required on all city and county printing. 
Theatrical ushers are about to organize. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

Future looks bright for organized labor in this 
city. A federated trades council of this city has 
been organized and is doing good work. Employ- 
ment has been steady and we expect it to continue 
so. There are only few unorganized workers here 
and we are doing our best to get them in line. 
Carpenters have secured agreement giving them 
$4.80 a day after April, 1908. Expect to report the 
teamsters organized next month. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven,.—Frank J. Horan: 

Condition of organized labor has greatly im- 
proved since last report. The trades council is now 
lanning a series of mass meetings to be held dur- 
ing the winter, in order to awaken the interest of 
workingmen on unionism and political matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the people. The union 
men of this city do not buy the products of unfair 
firms, but we would desire that the unorganized 
classes would seriously consider the benefits which 
come from the patronage of union labels on all 
products. Tinners are on strike for $3 a day, and 

prospects are bright for their victory. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—Sam DeNedrey: 

Organized labor generally in good shape. There 
are few unorganized trades in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Employment continues steady; good de- 
mand for unskilled labor. Paperhangers secured 
increase from $3.50 to $4 a day of eight hours, 
without strike. An effort is being made by the 
Employers’ Association to establish the open shop 
in building trades, but little progress has been 
made so far. Wages are materially higher for 
union men as compared with the non-unionists. 
Persistent agitation of the union labels creates a 
good demand for them. Have organized an asbes- 
tos workers’ union recently. 


FLORIDA. 
' St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Conditions secured by organized trades are far 
superior to those of the unorganized. All organ- 
izations of this city are making steady gains in 
membership. Painters have increased wages from 
$2.50 to $3 a day without strike. Employment 
continues steady. Good work has been done for 
the union labels. 

Tampa.—Augustin Sineriz: 

We are working earnestly with the cigarmakers, 
and hope to have them see the necessity of organ- 
ization before very long. Other trades are pretty 
well represented in organizations. Carpenters, 
electrical workers, and sheet metal workers have 
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advanced wages 25 cents a day this year without 
strike. The child labor law is being enforced. 
Tobacco strippers’ union has been organized dur- 
ing the month. Have another union under way. 

Tarpon Springs.—Victor Castaing: 

Industrial conditions good and union men 
steadily employed. Weare always working for the 
union labels. 


IDAHO. 


Boise.—1. W. Wright: 

Organized labor in all trades has been fully oc- 
cupied, but employment becomes dull in the 
winter months. Under any conditions and at all 
seasons are union men preferred to the unorgan- 
ized workers. Mechanicshave been very busy. 
The contemplated work for the next spring is 
enormous and it will be a busy winter for the 
unions to get in shape for the spring opening. 
About seventy per cent of the workers are mem- 
bers of unions. In several instances have wages 
been increased, because of the shortage of help. 


ILLINOIS. 


Benton,—C. E. McCollom: 

Union men have enjoyed steady employment 
all the year. We have not had to strike for im- 
proved conditions, as we have secured our de- 
mands without trouble. We are pushing the union 
labels to the front. 

Bloomington.—W. S. Caven: 

Industrial conditions fair and employment 
steady. We always demand the union labels. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Owing to their persistent agitation the union 
men are constantly improving their working con- 
ditions; the unorganized conditions can not com- 
pare with them. Carpenters of Grand Chain have 
organized. 

Centralia.—Chris. Pfeiffer: 

Nearly all unions are making steady progress. 
Employment has been steady. Wages have been 
advanced without strike by several organizations. 
Very few non-unionists in this vicinity. 

Du Quoin.—P. Davis: 

We have practically every trade organized now. 
Employment has been plentiful. Improvements 
in condition, wages, and hours have been conceded 
without strike. We have a movement on foot 
with a view to increase the patronage of the union 
labels. Recently the city council unanimously 

assed a scale of wages for the street laborers. 
The scale was the one asked for by the unions. 


La Salle.—George A. Hunter: 

Employment has been plentiful in practically 
all lines. There is good demand forthe union 
labels. Unions as a rule are adding to their mem- 
bership. Our central labor body has decided to 
meet Sunday mornings in order to get a better at- 
tendance. 

Marion.—Paul J. Smith: 

Union labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Some industries have bettered their condi- 
tion without strike. Clerks are asking a minimum 
scale of $9 a week. Teamsters employed on city 
work are out for $4a day. A majority of the city 
council have agreed to pay the union scale of 
wages, so we look for a speedy settlement. Nearly 
every union in this city has a committee to look 


after the union labels. A federal union has been 
formed since last report. 

Mendota.—J. B. Phelps: 

All labor steadily employed. Unskilled laborers 
get $2 for nine hours. Carpenters receive from 35 
to 40 cents an hour and nine hour day, while 
masons get 50 cents an hour and nine hour day. 
Good demand for labor; there is not enough on 
account of large amount of street paving to to be 
done. Expect to do some organizing work this 
winter. We are with the sentiments expressed in 
your circular about Speaker Cannon. 

Monmouth.—E. K. Brasel: 

Organized trades making steady progress, and in 
most instances have bettered their wages without 
strike. We buy no goods without the union label. 

O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Industrial conditions good. We have had no 
strikes or other troubles. Am working to organize 
employees in a steel range factory. Other organi- 
zations are in good shape. Fair demand for the 
union labels. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Work in all lines is plentiful. The unorganized 
workers have long working hours and receive poor 
pay. We demand all union labels. Our unions 
building up their membership and doing good 
work. 

Rockford.—J. H. Hammond: 

Organized labor rapidly gaining a solid foothold 
in this vicinity. Teamsters, firemen, clerks, and 
boilermakers are forming unions. State federa- 
tion of labor convention was held here a short 
time ago, and great interest was manifested in its 
proceedings. 

Spring field.—R. E. Wcodmansee: 

Union labor in this city was never in better con- 
dition than at the present time. The unorganized 
workers are appealing to the union men for assist- 
ance. Employment is steady. No changes in 
wages or hours since last report. Union label 
league is doing good work. While we have no 
new unions to report as organized, we can point to 
a large increase in membership of the various 
unions in this city. Coal teamsters, elevator start- 
ers, and insurance solicitors are getting ready to 
organize. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Em- 
ployment has been steady. No strikes to report. 
Cement workers and barbers are organizing. Good 
demand for the union labels. 

Taylorville.—James A. Holmes: 

Wherever there is demand for labor, the union 
men are shown the preference as against the un- 
organized laborers. Wages in this city are good. 
We urge the demand of the union labels at all 


times. 
INDIANA. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

Work is plentiful. Union men steadily employed 
and enjoy the shorter workday. Few strikeshave 
occurred, since the workers have learned that 
arbitration is the best method of settling tae 
differences between employers and employes. 
There is vast difference between organized and 
unorganized conditions, the former sometimes show 
four hours less workday than the latter. Central 
labor union at Booneville has been organized. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

All un ons in this city are active and conditions 
are very satisfactory for union men. Central 
body in good shape and doing good work. We 
are preparing to hold a series of open meet- 
ings during the winter. Through the efforts of 
union labor a public bath house will be established 
by the municipal government. Railroad track- 
men, garment workers, and a label league com- 
posed of colored women are organizing. 

Madison.—Henry H. Humphrey: 

In many ways have the union men progressed 
far ahead of the unorganized workers. A central 
labor union and barbers’ union have been organ- 
ized. A great many of the merchants are ordering 
union label goods. Employment not so steady, 
owing to the season. 

Marion.—Frank Barr: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Stage employes have organized. Federal 
union about to organize. There is greater demand 
for union label goods than for years. 

New Albany.—Michael Hasenstat: : 

Organized trades have increased wages, im- 
proved conditions, and are doing nicely in every 
respect. Union carpenters are prospering in their 
business as contractors for themselves against the 
open shop contractors who are not busy. The 
condition of the unorganized workers is to be de- 
plored. Expect to have two new unions in line 
next month. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: ‘ 

There is not much unorganized labor in this 
section. Employment continues steady. Outside 
unskilled laborers have secured eight hour day and 
higher wages than formerly for nine hour day. 
The workers in this section keep in mind the 
political declaration of the A. F. of L. to elect 
only such men as will have the interests of the 
working people at heart. We are notifying mer- 
chants that we will not purchase goods which does 
not bear the union labels. Have organized one new 
union and have another under way. 

So. McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: : 

Work is plentiful in all trades. Industrial con- 
ditions good. Powder and high explosive workers 
have formed union at Patterson, Ind. T. Trades 
and labor assembly at So. McAlester is being 
formed. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: ; ; 

Organized trades are constantly improving their 
condition through agitation. Unions are rapidly 
gaining in membership. The adoption of the 
constitution of the new state is generally con- 
ceded to be due to the efforts of union men, and 
we think it the most fair toward labor of any state 
in the union. Meat cutters, tinners, electricians, 
and oil and gas well workers haveorganized Street- 
car workers and tailors are about to organize. 


IOWA. 


Oclwein.—]. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
steady progress. Work issteady. Railroad help- 
ers and stationary firemen have organized during 
the mouth. Good work is done to create a demand 
for the union labels. 
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Sioux City.—M. Sweeney and J. H. Strief: 

Practically all organized trades are steadily em- 
ployed. Prospects good for steady work in the 
building lines during the entire winter. Mill men 
have reduced hours from ten to nine a day in four 
mills out of five. Printers increased wages 15 per 
cent without strike. Union men generally demand 
the union labels whenever purchasing. Machin- 
ists’ helpers and bookbinders have organized. Re- 
tail clerks, stationary firemen, and street railway 
men are about to organize. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Industrial conditions good and employment 
steady. Plumbers are likely to organize soon. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas City.—S. E. Peete: 

Employment has been plentiful all the year. At 
the present time there is a greater demand for help 
than we cansupply. Three unions in the packing 
trade have been organized with an aggregate 
membership of 800. A number of applications 
are pending. Switchmen have a committee in 
conference with railroad company in regard to a 
raise of six cents an hour. The unionized trades 
get fully 25 per cent higher wages than the non- 
unionists. Under the state law 68 barber shops 
were closed last Sunday. 

Pitisburg.—G. W. Winkler: 

Wages have increased in some trades since last 
report. Car men advanced wages without strike. 
I expect to report a new union organized next 
month. Employment is steady. 

Topeka.—S. J. Crume: 

Trade unionism is a live topic of conversation 
in this section and everybody talks at once. It is 
very gratifying to see the interest steadily increas- 
ing. Employment is steady. Carpenters have 
formed union during the month. The union label 
is the watchword of union men in this city. 

West Mineral.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Condition of organized labor in this city and 
vicinity is very good, every trade being thoroughly 
organized. Employment steady in all lines; in 
fact there is scarcity of men in the building trades, 
also the mines. Teamsters have recently bet- 
tered their conditions and wages; this is due to 
organization. Painters, cement workers, and street 
railway employes of Pittsburg are organizing. 
There is general demand for the union labels. 

Wichita.—Charles Rocker: 

All organized trades are in better shape at this 
time than ever before. Central labor union is 
growing stronger and securing affiliations of new 
locals at each meeting. Employment is steady, 
especially good in the building lines. Buildin 
trades are increasing their membership. Organize 
labor making steady progress. Structural build- 
ing alliance in good shape, and working in har- 
mony with the central body of this city. 
Stationary firemen, cement workers, and flourand 
cereal mill employes are about to form unions. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington.—August Bablitz: 

All trades are enjoying steady employment. 
Generally speaking, conditions are fair in all in- 
dustries. The unorganized workers, of course, 
have not the same advantages which the union 
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men have earned for themselves through union- 
ism. Cigarmakers had a small strike fcr scale of 
wages, which was compromised. Cigarmakers, 
sheet metal workers, and printing pressmen have 
formed unions. There is general demand for the 
union labels. 

Louisville.—Charles Peetz and A. W. Foos: 

A number of organizations have advanced wages 
without strike. Organized labor has better hours 
and wages, and receives more respect from em- 
ployers than do the unorganized. Capmakers have 
organized. Central labor union in good shape, and 
working in harmony with allunions. Hard wood 
finishers are about to organize. The labor organi- 
zations have secured eight nominees on one party 
ticket for city offices. : 

Owensboro.—A. J]. Mathew: 

We have 12 organizations in this city, with pros- 
pects of three new unions within the month. In- 
dustrial conditions good for union men; their 
wages are 40 per cent above the unorganized. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition and the 
unions are working in harmony. Through the 
combined efforts of the trade unions of this city, 
better conditions and wages have been secured 
without strike. Domestic helpers and team driv- 
ers are about to organize. 

Shreveport.—Glen N.-Mills: 

That business men prefer organized workers to 
deal with is proved every day. The unorganized 
workers have to compete with the colored work- 
ers, and the result may be imagined. Employ- 
ment is steady. An organization of colored 
stationary firemen is about to be organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

The unorganized workers in various factories 
are working 10 hours a day at small pay. Weare 
doing all we can to help them see the benefits of 
organization. Stationary firemen and engineerson 
city work are asking for increased wages. Engi- 
meers ask a raise from $17 to $24.50 a week, and 
firemen from $15 to $19.83, on the basis of 56 hours 
a week. Prospects are bright for their success. 
The unfair non-union made cigars of the National 
Cigar Company are being driven out of the city 
for lack of patronage. 

Chicopee.—J. F. Murphy: 

Work has been steady and continues plentiful. 
Improvements in wages have been secured with- 
out strike. Section hands in cotton mills have 
formed union. 

Fitchburg.—Robt. L. Walsh: 

Skilled labor of this city is pretty well organized, 
but the unskilled have not yet embraced orgniza- 
tion. In fact there are a number of workers who 
could profit by organization. Some good work 
can be done in the way of organization, and we 
hope to take hold of it in earnest during the com- 
ing winter. , 

, Lowell.—Victor Turnquist: 

Steady employment is the rule in this city. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. In the leather trade 
wages have increased during the past year without 
strike. An effort is being made to thoroughly or- 


ganize the leather trade throughout the state. 
Shoe workers have formed a union in this city. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Condition of organized labor good; considerably 
better than the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. A general agitation is carried on in the 
interest of the union labels. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Building trades of this city are well organized, 
but outside these there is —_— of work for an or- 
ganizer. Other organized trades in this city are 
doing well, but need looking after. Blacksmiths 
and press printers are about to form unions. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.—Frank A. Johnson: 

Employment is steady in all trades, particularly 
plentiful in the building trades. Industrial condi- 
tions goods. Effective work is done for the union 
labels. 

Grand Rapids.—Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

All organizations forging ahead; building trades 
particularly are gaining in membership. A great 
deal more good work could be done if the different 
international unions would send their trade organ- 
izers into this section. Building laborers have or- 
ganized. A trades and labor council is being 
formed. 

Houghton.—J. E. Stinson: 

This is practically a new country as regards or- 
ganization, but the workers are awake to the fact 
that organization is the remedy for the industrial 
problems. More attention from international head- 
quarters of various unions would bring ‘good re- 
sults and would be appreciated. Industrial condi- 
tions good. We demand the union labels. Plaster- 
ers have organized. 

Jackson.—O. E. Reaves: 

Organized workers have shorter hours and better 
wages as the result of associated effort. Building 
trades won their strike for eight hour day last 
spring. Printers have secured the signing of their 
agreement with another firm. Trades ‘council is 
active in the work for the union labels. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Trade organizations are flourishing aud condi- 
tions were never better than at this time. Union 
men are in demand on all work, although employ- 
ment'is not so plentiful as for some time past. 
Prospects are bright for steady work in the near 
future. We will urge an amendment to child 
labor law, which will make it more effective. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Industrial conditions remain about the same; 
organized trades in fair shape. Employment con- 
tinues steady. Teamsters and helpers have 
organized. Embalmers and drapers are about to 
form unions. 

St. Paul.—J. J. McHugh: 

The smaller towns throughout the state are not 
so well organized yet, but in the larger cities like 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth we find organiza- 
tions in flourishing condition. Carpenters of St. 
Paul secured advance of 40 cents a day without 
strike. Condition of organized labor generally 
much better as the result of united effort. Build- 
ing laborers are about to form union. The agita- 
tion for the unions is becoming enthusiastic. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


MISSOURL 


Poplar Bluff.—Sol Everhart: 

Organized labor has come to stay. This is 
generally recognized by all, not only the workers, 
but by employers and business men as well. The 
disagreements and controversies which formerly 
attended any attempt on the part of the workers 
to better their conditions, are now disappearing 
and instead we find unity and harmony. Within 
the past five years wages have nearly doubled 
without any strike. In the main the unorganized 
workers share to some degree the benefits secured 
through organization. The work of organization 
goes on and prospects are encouraging. 

St. Louis.—James-C. Shanessy: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Build- 
ing trades booming. Inside trades working stead- 
ily Bright prospects for affiliation of hodcarriers 
with their international union. A general increase 
of 10 per cent in wages has been secured this 
year. Several labor laws are being considered and 
will be pushed at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. Jewelry workers have organized and ele- 
vator operators, bootblacks, and hodcarriers are 
about to organize. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin.—P. J. Smyth: 

Industrial conditions good. Union meetings 
are well attended and much interest is shown in 
the trade union movement. Employment has 
been unusually plentiful. Mechanics and repair 
men are asking 10 per cent increase in wages. 
Good work is done for the ynion labels, especially 


by the cigarmakers and tobacco workers. Elec- 
trical workers are organizing. 
Manchester.—Park Mitchell: ; 
All trades are steadily employed. Organized 


labor conditions fair, but the unorganized workers 
are trailing behind, picking up whatever benefits 
they can in the wake of the organized workers. 
Garment workers have secured eight hour day 
without reduction in wages. The various unions 
have arranged for mass meetings to be held here 
during the winter. Knitters, firemen, and others 
of Lebanon are about to organize. Textile work- 
ers of this city are taking renewed interest in the 
work. 

Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

This city is pretty well organized and an increas- 
ing interest is shown in trade unionism. While 
there are yet a numberof unorganized trades, we 
hope by persistent effort to get them in line soon. 
Machinists have recently made large gains in 
membership. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Labor conditions good in thiscity. Most trades 
made satisfactory wage agreements last spring, 
which are yet in force. Employment steady. 

Red Bank.—John H. Dey: : 

Through the efforts of trade unions the working 
conditions of organized workers are steadily im- 
proving. Employment rather slack, owing to the 
season. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: : 

Condition of organized labor is better at this 
time than for some time past. Shoe cutters have 
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secured increase in wages. We are constantly 
urging demand for the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—William A. McCabe and P. J. O’Brien: 

Employment has been plentiful in all lines, 
especially in the building trades. All organizations 
in good shape and rapidly increasing in member- 
ship. Several unions have advanced wages with- 
out strike. Street railway employes through 
arbitration obtained increase of two and one-half 
cents an hour. Several new unions are being 
formed. 

Cohoes.—Edward O'Leary: 

Conditions of working people in this city are at 
this time better than for some time previous, be- 
cause they now are organized. Employment 
steady in all branches, particularly in building 
trades and textile industry. During the past year 
textile workers increased their wages. Union men 
generally secure higher wages and work shorter 
hours than the unorganized. Central labor union 
doing good work in building up new unions. We 
have a whole labor ticket for officers of the city 
in the field for the coming municipal election. 

Corinth.—Wm. F. Hazel: 

Paper workers steadily employed. There is 
practically no unorganized labor here. Paper- 
makers have increased wages by agitation and 
conferences. Organized labor leads, as regards 
working conditions. There is good demand for the 
union labels. 

Newburgh.—John H. Rothery: 

Organizations are steadily gaining in member- 
ship. The unorganized workers are drifting, with 
no definite aim in view. We have two strikes on at 
this writing, and expect to be successful in both 
instances. Employment rather slack just now in 
building trades and iron industry. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Most trades steadily employed. Organized labor 
in good shape, but the unorganized workers are 
working all hours for low wages. No recent 
changes in hours or wages. 

Sandy Hill.—Thos. E. Burke: 

Conditions are very encouraging for organized 
labor. All union men working eight and nine 
hour day. All unions are making steady gain in 
membership. Federal labor union has organized 
with 70 charter members. Machinists, hodcar- 
riers, and retail clerks areorganizing. Cigar mak- 
ers are booming the union labels. 

Schenectady.—E. T. Larkins: 

Organized labor in good shape, particularly the 
building trades. The local electric company, 
which has always employed a large number of men, 
are now laying them off on the plea of stagnation 
in the money market. This makes employment 
unsteady. Organizations of this city are backing 
the referendum vote for free text-books in public 
schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Industrial conditions good; employment plenti- 
ful and wages satisfactory for organized workers. 
Wages advanced 10 per cent during the summer 
without any trouble. There is increasing demand 
for the union labels. Carpenters of a neighboring 
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city have recently organized. Have two new 
unions under way at Hickory and another at Tryon. 

Raleigh.—John T. Miller: ‘ 

Employment continues steady. There is good 
demand for linotype operators. Union men fare 
much better with employers than the unorganized 
Have two new unions under way. The label work 
is steadily progressing.” 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

Trade union organizations are getting close 
together and will do all possible toward the 
abolition of the open shop policy next spring. 
With the exception of bricklayers, all trades are 
steadily employed. The eight hour day is con- 
sidered enthusiastically by a number of trades. 
The trade unionists are constantly realizing that 
in order to secure favorable labor legislation, they 
must stand together and elect men of their own 
interests. The central labor union is interested in 
legislative measures and has several ordinances 
ready for the new city council. We have practically 
all trades organized. A federal union is being 
organized. 

Barnhill.—Fred Helle: 

Better wages are paid the organized workers than 
the unorganized. Industrial conditions fair. Em- 
ployment continues steady. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

In every instance we find that employers where 
men are organized concede them higher wages 
than the unorganized. Wood workers, coopers, 
paper cutters, butchers, stationary firemen, and 
boilermakers have, since my last report, gained in- 
creased wages or shortened hours. In some cases 
both concessions were obtained without strike. 
Sheet metal workers, commercial telegraphers, 
and a couple of other trades are out on strike at 
this writing. Waitresses and cement workers 
have organized. Travelers’ goods and leather 
novelty workers are forming union. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Industrial conditions good and work fairly 
plentiful. Unions herein fine shape. We do all 
we can fo1 the union labels. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. All im- 
proved conditions secured by union men have 
been through the efforts of the trade unions. We 
have a labor ticket which we feel confident will 
carry through, as the workers will stand together 
to elect men favorable to proper legislation for the 
workers. Have three new unions under way. 

East Liverpool.—William Cope: 

Organized labor is doing well in this section. 
Much is due tothe strong organizations of the 
operative potters and reports show that the locals 
are constantly increasing in membership. Employ- 
ment fair. Prospects bright for plenty of work. A 
two-year agreement has been signed beginning 
October first. Trades council has a committee 
actively working for the union labels. Legislative 
committee is also hard at‘work on matters of in- 
terest to the laboring class. The workers are strong 
in the political movement this year and we hope 
to accomplish much. 

E. Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Organized labor has much the best of conditions. 
Employment fairly. steady. Mr. Robinson of 


Canton will deliver addresses here on child labor 
and free text-books for schools. 

Fremont.—H. A. Smith: 

Union men in this city are working under union 
scale of wages and are well paid, but the unorgan- 
ized receive much lower pay. 


Hamilion.—John F. Mayer: 

Organized laborin thiscity in good shape. All 
trades steadily employed. Have one new union 
under way. We have committee working for the 
union labels. 


Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Have 
been organizing in Miami Valley and expect an ad- 
dition of 600 new members in labor organizations. 
We have organized new unions here and in West 
Carrollton and largely increased the memberships 
in Hamilton and Franklin. Am working with 
organizer George B. Doughton of the papermakers 
to organize the whole Miami Valley. The organi- 
zation committee of the trades and labor council 
is assisting and results are gratifying. We are 
holding open meetings in every city in the valley. 
We now have a labor paper in the field doing good 
work. Papermakers of this city have organized. 
The mills are working two day shifts, but we ex- 
pect within the next three months to have them 
working eight hour shifts. 


Portsmouth.—John F. Schmitt: 

Electricians have organized and we have bright 
prospects of getting several other trades in line 
among which are the clerks, furniture workers, 
veneer workers aud horseshoers. Organized trades 
in good shape. 

Salem.—Harvey Ingledue. 

Organized trades have improved their conditions 
by securing the eight and nine hour workday. 
Union labor is better paid than the unorganized. 
We are working hard toincrease the membership 
of the various unions. Molders, blacksmiths, 
—— potters, carpenters, printers,coremakers, 

arbers, stove mounters, and miners comprise the 
organizations in this city. We also havea cen- 
tralbody. Have one new union under way. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Outdoor trades have been enjoying good trade 
conditions. Employment is steady during winter 
months. Printers, barbers, and a couple of other 
trades have improved conditions without strike. 
Molders, tinners, and painters have had strikes to 
secure better conditions. During the past year sev- 
eral new organizations have been effected, among 
which are the blacksmiths, railway maintenance- 
of-way employes, bakers, and tinners. 


Steubenville.—A.C. Johnston: 

Most trades are working steadily. Organized 
labor in good shape. Linemen are out on strike at 
the present writing. Teamsters are building up 
their membership. There is good demand for the 
union labels. 


Tiffin.—sS. D. Burford: 

Prospects are bright for steady employment in 
all trades. Employment has been steady during 
the summer. Organized labor in good shape, far 
in advance of unorganized labor as regards wages 
and hours. Thereis a steady demand for the union 
labels. Laborers have formed a strong union and 
we look for good results. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton.—A. Rebey: 

The unorganized workers have a hard time 
of it, but apparently they seem capable of noth- 
ing better. Union men secure higher wages and 
shorter hours than the unorganized. All union 
men find steady employment. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers, also painters, paperhangers, and 
decorators have organized. Clerks and barbers 
are about to form unions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—O, C. Knappenberger: 

Employment is steady and conditions good for 
organized trades. However, there are a number 
of unorganized workers here which we hope to 
getin line. As result of strike the carpenters have 
bettered their wages. Retail clerks and bootblacks 
are organizing. 

Altoona.—]J. H. Imler: 

Industrial conditions here are only fair. Em- 
ployment slack in building trades. The union 
labels are always demanded. 

Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Through effort of trade unions, conditions are 
steadily growing better for members of organized 
labor, but the unorganized workers remain in old 
demoralized condition. Work has been plentiful 
and remains steady. Building trades are on strike, 
with bright prospects of victory in the near fu- 
ture. Have two new unions under way. 


Harrisburg.—James F. Carr: 

About fifty per cent of the trades in this city 
are organized. Most industries have steady em- 
ployment. The unorganized workers receive much 
lower wages than the unionists, and also work 
longer hours than the latter. 

Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

All crafts with but one exception are organized. 
Silk workers are now organized. Since their or- 
ganization they were on strike for shorter hours, 
but have gone back to work pending arbitration. 
Members of unions insist on union labels whenever 
purchasing. 

Lebanon.—John M. Keller: 

All trades in fair shape and steadily employed. 
Plumbers are organizing. No recent changes in 
hours or wages. 

Pittsburg.—A. E. Ireland: 

Trade generally good in all lines. The new 
union of shipwrights, joiners, and caulkers has 
secured eight hour day after four days’ strike. This 
union was formed during the last month. Retail 
clerks are organizing. There is big demand for 
the union labels. 

Pottsville.—S. M. F. Glover: 

Trade conditions steady and organizations in 
good shape. Bartenders have organized recently. 


Scraniton.—Harry O. Almy: 

We have but few unorganized trades here, as 
the workers are falling in line right along. Car- 
riage workers secured nine hour day inall but one 
shop. The employes left that place and secured 
employment in nine hour shops. Textile workers’ 
strike has been settled by arbitration. This is a 
big victory. Leather workers on horse goods have 
organized. Electrical railroad employes are about 
to form union. 
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Washingion.—Wm. C. Black: 

All trades have been quite busy and employment 
continues steady. Glass workers in this section 
are still unorganized, but we hope soon to get 
them inline. Printers secured increase of $i a 
week of 48 hours, without strike. Printing press- 
men are about to form union. 

Wilkesbarre.—John B. Gallagher: 

Organized labor in good shape. Miners are 
preparing for mass meetings and are steadily gain- 
ing in membership. Organized trades have en- 
joyed steady employment. Working conditions 
are improvingin many instances without strike. 
The question of the union labels is given consider- 
able discussion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—H. Frasier: 

Industrial conditions good and employment 
steady. Textile workers are advocating eight 
hour day. 

Woonsocket.—Joseph U. Bombardier: 

All trades are fairly well employed. Garment 
workers have organized recently. Since their 
organization they have’ secured eight hour day 
and union scale of wages. Good demand for the 
union labels. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—John L. Kiley: 

Employment has been quite steady for all classes 
of work. Conditions are not yet what they should 
be according to the union standard, but we hope 
through effective organization to secure better 


things. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.—]. W. Woodman: 

Industrial conditions very good in this section 
Printers secured the eight hour workday recently. 
Union printers are working for a greater patronage 
of their label. 

Brookings.—D. A. Condllin: 

All trades are steadily employed. Our federal 
union is increasing its membership. We do 
everything possible to promote the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

We have still a number of unorganized trades in 
this city, but the increasing demand for union 
men in this section is a spur to the unorganized 
workers to get in line. All trades are working at 

resent time. Machinists and blacksmiths have 
increased wages without strike. Trade union legis- 
lative league in good working order and all organ- 
izations are taking interest in legislative action. 
Carpenters have organized. Musicians, retail 
clerks, and firemen are organizing. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

All branches of labor well employed. The 
unions have improved conditions and shortened 
hours for their members. In many instances the 
unorganized workers share the general improve- 
ment in working conditions. A great deal of edu- 
cational work is carried on and as result there is 
steady increase in theunions. Our central body 
holds discussions on the union labels. 
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Corpus Christi.—B. P. Moore: 

Wages are on the increase throughout this sec- 
tion. Employment is steady. Have an organiza- 
tion of clerks under way in a neighboring city. 

Fort Worth.—W. E. Auldridge: 

Union men are preferred by employers on all 
classes of work in this city. Labor conditions are 
very encouraging. Employment steady. Flour 
mill workers, butchers, and bakers are about to 
form unions. 

Galveston.—Henry W. Rabe: 

Building trades have been steadily employed all 
the season. Trade conditions on the wharf front 
are dull, however, and men in that line are idle. 
Carpenters have obtained some improvement in 
wages without strike. Tinners and plumbers, as 
result of strike, secured advance in wages. Organ- 
ized labor conditions good. MHodcarriers and 
building laborers have organized. Garment work- 
ets, laundry workers, freight handlers, stationary 
firemen, federal labor union, and flour and cereal 
mill employes are likely to organize in the near 
future.’ 

Port Arthur.—J. G. Noyes: 

Organized labor is the only kind recognized by 


employers in this vicinity. All unions in good 
shape. Employment steady. Carpenters secured 
advance to 50 cents an hour and eight hour day, 
without strike. There is steady demand for the 
union labels. We expect to form a women’s label 
league with a very good membership. 


Thurber —M. D. Lasater: 

All union trades have plenty of work, and most 
unions are working under agreement. All trades 
are organized. We have no open shop here. 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 
Organized trades are working eight and nine 


hour day at from $1.50 to $3.50 a day, and steadily 


employed. The manufacturers having contracts 
with the union shop declare they would not run an 
open shop again, for the reason that the union 
shop guarantees steady help and better work. 
Veneer mill workers’ union, with 250 members, 
has been formed. Unskilled laborers, stone 
masons, teamsters, saw mill workers, freight 
handlers, and carpenters are organizing. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Hamilion.—Z. 1. Landers and Walter R. Rollo: 

Organized labor flourishing throughout Canada. 
The most successful trades Congress has just 
closed at Winnepeg, Manitoba, the best in its his- 
tory. Trade union membership has been consider- 
ably augmented, by British immigrants who were 
members in Great Britain. The public utilities, 
investigation, and conciliation act has been prac- 
tically applied and is usually successful. All 
classes of labor steadily employed. Bookbinders 


secured eight hour day without strike. The print- 
ing trades throughont now enjoy the eight hour 
day. Carmen organized last month. 

Prescott, Ont.—George M. Harris: 

Union men are generally preferred by employ- 
ers throughout this section. The last session of 
Parliament appointed a board of conciliation 
which we hope will be fair to organized labor. Am 
working to organize starch workers, of which there 
are about 400. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, Thomas F. Tracy. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the statesof New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, Cal 
Wyatt, W. C. Hahn, Thomas H. Flynn, Arthur E 
— John A. Flett, H. L. Eichelberger, Jas. E. 

oach. 


District No. I1l_—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, R. L. Harper, J. J. O’Don- 
nell. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, Emmet T. 
Flood, William E, Terry, Edwin R. Wright, Jacob 
Tazelaar. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton, Geo. B. Howley. 


District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, Henry M. Walker, Peter Hanraty, Sim A. 
Bramlette. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, George Snyder. 


Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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Extracts From OKLAHOMA CONSTITUTION. 


[Continued from November.] 


SEc. 26. The right of a citizen to keep and bear 
arms in defense ot his home, person, or property, 
or in aid of the civil power, when thereunto legally 
summoned, shall never be prohibited; but nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the legislature from 
regulating the carrying of weapons. 

SEC. 27. Any person having knowledge or pos- 
session of facts that tend to establish the guilt of 
any other person or corporation charged with an 
offense against the laws of the state, shall not be 
excused from giving testimony or producing evi- 
dence, when legally called upon so to do, on the 
ground that it may tend to incriminate him under 
the laws of the state; but no person shall be pros- 
ecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he may so testify or produce 
evidence. 

SEc. 28. The records, books, and files of all cor- 
porations shall be, at all times, liable and subject 
to the full visitorial and inquisitorial powers of the 
state, notwithstanding the immunities and privi- 
leges in this Bill of Rights secured to the persons, 
inhabitants, and citizens thereof 

SEc. 29. No person shall be transported out of 
the state for any offense committed within the 
state, nor shall any person be transported out of 
the state for any purpose, without his consent, ex- 
cept by due process of law; but nothing in this 
provision shall prevent the operation of extradi- 
tion laws, or the transporting of personssentenced 
for crime, to other states for the purpose of in- 
carceration. 

SEc. 30. The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches or seizures shall 
not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but 
upon probable cause supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, describing as particularly as may be the place 
to be searched and the person or thing to be seized. 

SEc. 31. The right of the state to engage in any 
occupation or business for public purposes shall 
not be denied nor prohibited, except that the 
state shall not engage in agriculture for any other 
than educational and scientific purposes and for 
the support of its penal, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions. 

SEc. 32. Perpetuities and monopolies are con- 
trary to the genius of a free government, and shall 
never be allowed, nor shall the law of primo 
geniture or entailments ever be in force in this 
state. 

SEc. 33. The enumeration in this constitution.of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny, im- 
pair, or disparage others retained by the people. 


Commissioner of Labor. 

SEc 20. A department of labor is hereby created 
to be under the control of a commissioner of labor 
who shall be elected by the people, whose term of 
office shall be four years, and whose duties shall 
be prescribed by law. 

SkEc. 21. The legislature shall create a board of 
arbitration and conciliation in the department of 
labor and the commissioner of labor shall be ex- 
officio chairman. 


Chief Mine Inspector. 

SEc. 25. The office of chief inspector of mines, 
oil, and gas is hereby created, andthe incumbent 
of said office shall be known as the chief mine in- 
spector. The term of said office shall be four 
years, and no person shall be elected to said office 
unless he shall have had eight years’ actual ex- 
perience as a practical miner, and such other 
qualifications as may be prescribed by the legisla- 
ture. The chief mine inspector shall perform the 
duties, take the oath, and execute the bond pre- 
scribed by the legislature. 

SEc. 26. The legislature shall create mining dis- 
tricts and provide for the appointment or election 
of assistant inspectors therein, who shall be under 
the general control of the chief mine inspector, 
and the legislature shall define their qualifications 
and duties and fix their compensation. 


Fellow-Servants. 


Sec. 36. The common law doctrine of the fel- 
low-servant, so far as it affects the liability of the 
master for injuries to his servant, resulting from 
the acts or omissions of any other servant or serv- 
ants of the common master, is abrogated as to 
every employe of every railroad company and 


‘every street railway company or interurban rail- 


way company, and of every person, firm, or 
corporation engaged in mining in this state; and 
every such employe shall have the same right 
to recover for every injury suffered by him for the 
acts or omissions of any other employe or em- 
ployes of the common master that a servant would 
have if such acts or omissions were those of the mas- 
ter himself in the performance of a non-assignable 
duty; and when death, whether instantaneous or 
not, results to such employe from any injury for 
which he could have recovered under the above 
provisions, had not death occurred, then his legal 
or personal representative, surviving consort, or 
relatives, or any trustee, curator, committee, or 
guardian of such consort or relatives, shall have 
the same rights and remedies with respect thereto, 
as if death had been caused by the negligence of 
the master. And every railroad company and 
every street railway company or interurban rail- 
way company, and every person, firm. or corpora- 
tion engaged in underground mining in this state 
shall be liable under this section for the acts of his 
or its receivers. 

Nothing contained in this section shall restrict 
the power of the legislature to extend to the em- 
ployes of any person, firm, or corporation the rights 
and remedies herein provided for. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Labor. 


SECTION 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all cases of employment by and on be- 
half of the state or any county or municipality. 


Convict Labor. 


Sec. 2. The contracting of convict labor is 
hereby prohibited. 
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Child Labor. 


SEc. 3. The employment of children, under the 
age of 15 years, in any occupation injurious to 
health or morals or especially hazardous to life or 
limb, is hereby prohibited. 

SEc. 4. Boys under the age of 16 years, and 
women and girls, shall not be employed, un- 
derground, in the operation of mines; and, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work underground in all mines 
of the state. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall pass laws to pro- 
tect the health and safety of employes in factor- 
ies, in mines, and on railroads. 


Personal Injuries. 


Sec. 7. The right of action to recover damages 
for injuries resulting in death shall never be abro- 
gated, and the amount recoverable shall not be 
subject to any statutory limitation. 


ARTICLE V. 
Initiative and Referendum. 


SECTION 1. The legislative authority of the state 
shall be vested in a legislature, . onsisting of a 
senate and house of representatives; but the peo- 
ple reserve to themselves the power to propose 
laws and amendments to the constitution and to 
enact or reject the same at the polls independent 
of the legislature, and also reserve power at their 
own option to approve or reject at the polls any act 
of the legislature. 

SEc. 2. The first power reserved by the people 
is the initiative, and eight per centum of the legal 
voters shall have the right to propose any legisla- 
tive measure, and 15 per centum of the legal voters 
shall have the right to propose amendments to the 
constitution by petition, and every such petition 
shall include the full text of the measure so pro- 

sed. The second power is the referendum, and 
it may be ordered (except as to laws necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety), either by petition signed by five 
per centum of the legal voters or by the legislature 
as other bills are enacted. The ratio and per 
centum of legal voters hereinbefore stated shall be 
based upon the total number of votes cast at the 
last general election for the state office receiving 
the highest number of votes at such election. 

SEc. 3. Referendum petitions shall be filed with 
the secretary of state not more than 90 days after 
the final adjournment of the session of the legisla- 
ture which passed the bill on which the referen- 
dum isdemanded. The veto power of the governor 
shall not extend to measures voted on by the peo- 
ple. All elections on measures referred to the 
people of the state shall be had at the next election 
held throughout the state, except when the legis- 


lature or the governor shall order a special election 
for the express purpose of making such reference. 
Any measure referred to the people by the initia- 
tive shall take effect and be in force when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the votes cast 
in such election. Any measure referred to the 
people by the referendum shall take effect and be 
in force when it shall have been approved by a 
majority of the votes cast thereon and not other- 
wise. 

The style of all bills shall be: ‘‘Be it Enacted By 
the People of the State of Oklahoma.”’ 

Petitions and orders for the initiative and for 
the referendum shall be filed with the secretary 
of state and addressed to the governor of the 
state, who shall submit the same to the people. 
The legislature shall make suitable provisions for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this article. 

Sec. 4. The referendum may be demanded by 
the people against one or more items, sections or 
parts of any act of the legislature in the same man- 
ner in which such power may be exercised against 
a complete act. The filing of a referendum peti- 
tion against one or more items, sections, or parts 
of an act shall not delay the remainder of such 
act from becoming operative. 

Src. 5. The powers of the initiative and refer- 
endum reserved tothe people by this constitution 
for the state at large are hereby further reserved 
to the legal voters of every county and district 
therein as to all local legislation or action in the 
administration of county and district government 
in and for their respective counties and districts. 

The manner of exercising said powers shall be 
prescribed by general laws, except that boards of 
county commissioners may provide for the time 
of exercising the initiative and referendum pow- 
ers as to local legislation in their respective 
counties and districts. 

The requisite number of petitioners for the in- 
vocation of the initiative and referendum in coun- 
ties and districts shall bear twice or double, the 
ratio to the whole number of legal votersin such 
county or district, as herein provided therefor in the 
state at large. 

SEc. 6. Any measure rejected by the people, 
through the powers of the initiative and referen- 
dum, can not be again proposed by the initiative 
within three years thereafter by less than 25 per 
centum of the legal voters. 

Src. 7. The reservation of the powers of the in- 
itiative and referendum in this article shall not 
deprive the legislature of the right torepeal any 
law, propose or pass any measure, which may be 
consistent with the constitution of the state and 
the constitution of the United States. 

Src. 8. Laws shall be provided to prevent cor- 
ruption in making, procuring, and submitting in- 
itiative and referendum petitions. 
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A GOLF SKIRT. 


By THEODORA BLIss. 


ously from a window in the rear of a 
tenement on the congested East Side, that 
mecca of sweat-shop fame. 

In this neighborhood, the hotbed of disease, 
the most pathetic poverty exists. The houses are 
the oldest in the city, their foundations are crumb. 
ling, the walls are filth-stained, mould, and dry. 
rot are over everything. 

But in many of the rooms of these buildings 
several families will herd together in an atmos- 
phere which is rife with the deadly germs of disease. 

These houses are always swarming with dirty, 
noisy children, in spite of the fact that many little 
coffins are continually being borne out of the door- 
ways. 

On the afternoon when the great, clumsy bundle 
made its descent from a rear window of one of the 
largest of these pest breeders, a squad of health 
officers were making a tour of inspection. 

Sophie Moscowsky, a mother of ten children, 
whose husband had thrown the bundle from the 
window, sat idle in her rooms. The scanty, 
cracked table ware stood unwashed upon the 
greasy table, the floor was covered with ashes and 
tracks of muddy feet. A dirty frying pan lay upon 
the rusty stove, for this woman had not been 
warned in time of the visit of the health officers, 
otherwise she would have smeared up into some 
kind of order for their reception. 

As it was, when they entered the room there 
was no sign of work, the sewing machine was still, 
a table which stood beside it was empty. 

The mother sat by a rickety carriage which did 
service as a cradle and contained an unwholesome 
looking babe sucking at an empty bottle. Several 
other children, in dingy, ragged garments, were 
huddled in a corner, their eyes fixed in horror upon 
the uniformed men. 

‘*Well! Well! No work today ?’’ inquired the 
captain as he entered. 

The frightened woman only shook her head, 
but one shaggy headed tot called out, ‘‘ Mister, 
mister, its all out,’’ as he pointed towards the 
window. 

The mother grabbed and shook the youngster, 
and ordered him to be silent. 

Then the leader went to the window and peered 
out of it in every direction, sniffing and turn- 
ing up his nose, but seeing no sign of anything, 
he turned to the woman with a warning. 

‘* Remember, Madam, you can not take any 
work in these close quarters. That is against the 
law. The odor from the rear is simply awful. 
How do you live in such a stench?”’ 

Then he poked into corners, opened the stuffy 
closets, and peered under the dirty beds in search 
of unmade clothes. But as nothing of the sort was 
visible in the apartment he contented himself with 
writing out a notification, which read: ‘The at- 
mosphere is pregnant with tuberculosis germs; 
no work on clothing must be taken here until the 


A GREAT bundle was seen to fall mysteri- 


room is thoroughly cleansed and disinfected,’ 
adding a warning to the woman: ‘‘See that this 
is attended to, madam, as you will have trouble. 
You mind the laws, I say,’’ he shouted to the 
Russian. 

The oppressed family had only recently left the 
land of their Batuschka (Little Father, or Dear 
Father), in order to make a livelihood for their 
family in America. But the language was new to 
them and the customs, too, were strange. The 
official paper handed to the woman she took with 
timid hands, and looked it over curiously, then 
shook her head in despair and cried aloud: 

‘‘No Ingleesh naw, man,’’ she cried. She 
trembled with deadly fear asthe men left the room, 
shaking their hands in warning at her. 

Then she remembered her Jacob and the 
work, 

She looked out of a front window and saw her 
unwelcome visitors turning a corner. Then she 
ran to acquaint her husband with the fact, so 
Jacob quietly returned with the bundle of unfin- 
ished skirts, and they sat down to work again. 
They worked far into the night to make up for the 
time lost by the interruption of the officers. For, 
by the rules of the firm for which they worked, a 
certain part of their pay would be deducted if the 
work was not returned by a specified time. 

They could not afford to lose a copper of the 
money, the whole of it being but sufficient to sup- 
ply food for the Russian family. 

The next day the great pile of golf skirts was 
finished and delivered to a fifth avenue firm. 

One skirt in the lot was a pretty shade of grey, 
and marked, “to be kept especially clean.”’ 

On this garment the wife, a consumptive victim, 
worked alone, and with each few stitches she 
coughed up the little germs which were devouring 
her life and thus infected the rich skirt. 

This skirt attracted the eye of the young and 
lovely bride of one of New York’s millionaires, 
whoaccordingly became its possessor. 

This skirt was displayed and admired on the 
golf links in due time. There in the first week of 
that exhilarating sport, this young bride began to 
cough. “A slight cold,’’ her companion re- 
marked. But the cough increased, her cheeks 
flamed, and she began to lose her strength. 

A trip to the mountains was advised by her 
physicians. 

Months passed away, but the slight cold taken 
in the golf links developed into a serious illness, 
and the young woman never dreamed that her 
days on earth were shortened by the wearing of a 
garment impregnated with poisoned germs, fos- 
tered by the foul air in one of her father’s tene- 
ment houses, a house which had been neglected 
by its owner, sothat it was condemned by the 
health inspectors, a house whose foulness was so 
great that it was unfit to work in, and the 
garments there made could but spread disease 
wherever they were taken. 
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REVIEW OF “THE AMERICAN IDEA.” 


By Lizzizk M. HOLMEs. 


American Idea,’’ is a strong, analytical and 

convincing work of over 300 pages. Some 

of the reviewers have spoken of her par- 
ticular views and opinions as though something 
peculiar’ to herself, and say ‘‘she extols race 
suicide, but does not persuade her readers to her 
views.’’ 

The one noticeable feature about the book is 
that until all her statistics and facts are arrayed the 
author presents no views of her own. She laysa 
careful foundation for later arguments and proves 
every step she takes. She shows conclusively 
that the prevalent idea among educated and en- 
lightened Americans is for fewer children and 
better care for those who are born. 

The better class of American citizens believe 
this thoroughly and act upon it. The mere advice 
or condemnation of even a President will not, can 
not change this fact. She carefully notes all the 
reasons that highly civilized Americans advance 
for not having large families, and then shows 
what must obviously be done to remove those rea- 
sons if we are really desirous of avoiding race 
suicide. She divides women into three classes: 
the very poor who toil in factories and mills fora 
living, the large middle class—those who wish to 
live full useful lives and find this possible only in 
a business, professional, or artistic career. She 
shows that this is inevitable, as the old work of 
womankind has been removed from the homes by 
the economic forces of the day. Thethird class is 
composed of the idle rich, who spend their lives 
in seeking pleasure. 

None of these classes will have many children, 
the first because many children would mean 
starvation and destitution for all of them; the 
second because no method has yet been devised 
by which women can first be complete, well 
developed human beings and at the same time 
worthy and capable mothers. The third class, 
spoiled by luxury. and indulgence, are too nar- 
rowly selfish to have children, and thus, seeking 

leasure solely, miss some of the sweetest possibil- 
ities of life. 

In the meantime throngs of ignorant foreigners 
are crowding into the country and these, as soon 
as they become Americanized in the least, cease to 
be prolific. The danger of the American race 
dying out is not chimerical. 

So the situation is too critical to depend solely 
upon wordy advice and criticism for improvement. 
There must be an economic change in systems, 
that women and children may not be driven by 
the whip of starvation into the mills and factories 
te drudge their lives away, half fed, half clothed 
half provided for in every way. Then clever, 
. strong, full-lived women must be afforded an 
opportunity to live upto the highest capabilities 
in the world of men and women, and yet have 
time, energy and a chance to have loving and well 
beloved children. Mrs. Commander shows that 
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this class of women is best fitted for mothers; they 
possess the mother instinct, and by first fitting 
themselves for full, active, noble lives of human 
beings, they are all the better as mothers. 

The idle rich class which grows too selfish for 
motherhood, should be eliminated entirely. It is 
against all principle of justice and natural nobility 
that one set of human beings should be given so 
much of the wealth and luxury of the world while 
they, do nothing whatever that is useful to society. 
It is injurious to the other members of society, 
and degrading to the pampered ones themselves. 
Mrs. Commander proves her position at every 

int. Her conclusions are not so much ‘“‘opin- 
ions’’ as truths that can not be gainsaid. A few 
quotations will show the style and excellence of 
her work: 

‘But the uncertainty of the future, and for that 
matter of the present, is something that must give 
pause to every thoughtful person contemplating 
parenthood. Logically, it is the duty of every 
healthy person to give children to the nation, and 
the life of the nation is imperiled by the failure of 
the citizen to. perform this duty. But, on the 
other hand, what responsibility does society take 
for the children so urgently demanded? What 
value does it set on those already supplied? 

‘‘Who can feel that it isan imperative social duty 
to add to the numberof children in a land where 
child life is held so lightly as in America? There 
are 24,000 breaker boys toiling in our coal mines 
and as many child slaves in southern cotton mills. 
There are children working in glass factories and 
running messages, blacking shoes and selling 
papers, at the expense not only of tkeir child- 
hood, but of their future manhood and woman- 
hood—for they will never be anything but 
cramped, dwarfed caricatures of humanity.” 

‘*If there were any social realization of the value 
of children, those that are born would receive 
social care. Instead, they are left in thousands to 
die in tenement houses or wear their little lives out 
in factories and sweat shops. Even hundreds are 
deliberately done away with as the late baby farm 
exposures have shown. It does not look as if 
babies were very precious in a nation where so 
many are superfluous. Why not care for and rear 
such unfortunates instead of allowing them to be 
destroyed while we clamor for more?”’ 

‘*The choice between work and motherhood is 
one that should never be asked of woman. It is 
like asking her to choose between her right hand 
and her eyesight. She is entitled to both. A per- 
fect womanhood requires both work and mother- 
hood. Motherhood is the highest expression of 
sex, the ultimate purpose for which woman as a 
female exists. But work is the highest expression 
of humanity, the ultimate purpose for which 
woman as a human being exists.’’ 

“Tf she is denied motherhood she fails as a 
female. If she is without work she misses her 
place in human society.’’ 
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Unfair Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 25, 1907. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 

KIMBALL PIANO CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “*We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 
Eave been made to adjust the same. 

The American Federation of Labor either through 
correspondence or by duly authorized representatives 
seeks an interview with such firm for the purpose of 
ascertaining the company’s version of the matter in 
controversy. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 


amicably adjust the matter, the application, together 
with a full history of the entire matter, is submitted to 
the Execative Council of the American Federation of 
Labor for such action as it may deem advisable. If 
approved, the firm’s name appears on the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize” list in the following issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 
Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union gy | affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions 
are allowed the publication of but one firm at one time. 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 
FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, of New York City, manufacturers 
of the Henry George and Tom Moore Cigars: 
Rosenthal Company, New York City, manufac- 
turers of the Bill Dugan, King Alfred, Peiper 
Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, Diamond D, El 
Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Alfred,-Club House, Our 
Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum cigars. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
+ ng Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meat.—Jones Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLOTHING. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Saks & Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and Marguerite Vorsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Roelof 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar ge ef 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of Kansas 

City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, I[1!.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portiand Peninsular Cement Company, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe Tool 
Company, Providence, R. I.: John Russell Cutler 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, 
Walden, N. Y. 

Tron and Steel.—lllinois [ron and Bolt Company of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manufac- 
turing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing MachineCo., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co , Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Standard Sewing Machine Company, 
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Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc Dry Dock Company, 
Manitowoc, is. 

Stoves.—W rought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; United 
States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; ‘Gurney 
Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home Stove 
Works, a.” Ind.; Buck’s Stoveand Range 
Co., St.’ Louis 

WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
_—. Ohio; <p py ty Co., Paris, Ill. 

Fibre Ware.—Indurated Fibre are Company, Lock- 


port, 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Beaters. —Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.J. 
Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, Boston, 
Mass. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber ‘Company, Tacoma, 
wan ; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co.,Cosmopolis, 


Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
a Lambertville Rubber Company, Lambertville, 


Wall | mall —William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owensboro, 
y.; F. A. Ames Company, Owensboro, Ky. 
Watches. ” Keystone Watch Case Com any, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, ‘ 
Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; Lind- 
say Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 
- MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. Van 
york Oty Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
or 
Hotels. a Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Railways.— Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad; 
issouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 
Telegraphy. —Western Union Telegraph Company and 
its Messenger Service. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, OCTOBER, 1907. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,649 unions making returns for October, 1907, 
with an aggregate membership of 127,500, there were 1. 4 
= cent without employment. In the preceding montb 

unions, with a membership of 26,680, reported 2.2 per 
cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. 


for the month of October, 1907. 
viated thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


1, Balance on hand October 1, 1907... 
— goring weavers amal asso, “tas 


oO 
Gas workers 9915, tax, . a, 8, $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
ee ata ' anmenamie 7117, tax, J, a, & o, n, d, 
Watch finishers 10354, ‘tax, ‘a, 8, ‘0, $3 -a f, '$.. 
Ship machinery and derrick’ riggers 10815, 
tax, sept, $2.70; d f, $2.70........... 
Horse _ makers 7073, t 
d f, $10 « 
Cloth and stoc 
$4.80; d f, $4.80 
Furnace workers 12481, tax, j, a, $3; d f, $3... 
Penn state fed of labor, tax, ao, 7. 3.3. a 4... 
Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, a, 8, $5; df, 
$5; sup, $1 
. Hat trimmers 11594, tax, sept, $1.55; d f, $1.55 
Curb setters 12372, tax, j, j, a, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
Tin plate workers int! prot asso of A, tax,a, s 
Brushmakers intl union, tax, aug 
Intl typographical union, tax. sept.... 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, sept 
Va state fed of labor, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s,o, n 
Cyan labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, Jj, 
Centrai ee 1 Fall River, Mass, tax, 
tax, j,a,s, 
1 and’ lever council, Hancock, aay 
tax 
Federal labor 11631, ‘tax, ‘a, 's, $5.85; a f, $5.85 
Federal labor 11459, tax, se t, $1.30; d f, $1 30 
Federal 12108, tax, a, s, $4; 
Interlocking switch and signalinen ne 
tax, sept. $4.50; d f, $4.50... 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, sept, S: “ad f, S.. 
seers prot 10631, tax, bes m, J, j, a, 8, $60; 


Federal labor 8203, tax, a, s. $4.60; d f, $4.60... 
a employes asso 10641, tax, aug, 75c; 


df, 
Federal labor 12424, tax, j,a, 8,84 80; ‘a f, $. 30; 
sup, $2.40 
Federal labor 7087, tax, a, 8, $12.70; d f, $12.70; 


p, 5¢ 

Machinists helpers 12364, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50; sup, 74e ... 

(Lee H Griffin) street “and. “electric ‘railway 
employes local 238, sup, 90¢ 

Egg — 12090, tax, aug, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 
SI TT csssiais scion canada enkimipislienneatiametencaecstitaiiinindiens 

yma 12339, tax, a, Ss, $6.10; d f, $6.10; 
sup 

Base ball makers 10929, tax, a, s, $1. -_ =i f, 


$1. 
United show ‘figuremakers "12589. ‘sup. 
Kentucky fed of labor, tax, nov, ’06, to and 
ine, oct, ’07 
Rhode Island fed of labor, tax. j 


N hi, ~— fed of labor, may, ’07, 3 ‘and incl 


4:4 
Federal labor 8426, ‘tax, i, a, 8 $1.05; "df. 
Federal labor 9066, tax, j, a, s, $8; d f, $3......... 
Arsenal machinists helpers 12328, tax, j,a 


$4. 
Stenographers, “typewriters, ‘bookikeepers, 
and assistants 11597, tax, a, 8, oan S f, 


Cigar factory “tobacco strippers "10227, tax, 
sept. $°.75: d f. $3.75... 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax. “sept, $15: f, $15... 

Stonemasons 12076, tax, aug, 60c;d f, 60c; sup, 


2c 
Wood, wire. and metal jathers’ intl. tax, oct 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, —_ 
Federal labor 8228, sup 

Steel casemakers 11842, tax, aug, $5.06; af, 

$5.05: sup, $2.10... i 


4. Suspender workers, 12282, sup. 


(The months are abbre- 
----$127,910 02 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 





HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





4. Oil and gas well workers, lvl, lax, Jj, a, 8, 


Laborers, excavators, and rockmen 11679, 
tax, j, a, 8, 0, $10; d f, $1U. 
House raisers and movers 12314, tax, 8, o% 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 ....... 
Mechanics helpers 12415, ‘tax, ‘aug, ‘$i; a tL si. 
er VX trench laborers 12285, tax, aug, $1.25; 
1 25 


Federal labor 8720, tax, sept, 80c; d f, 80c....... 

Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, 
tax, m, j, 

United pearl workers 12472, tax, sept, $9.85; 


d f, $9.8: 
Federal labor 7204, ‘tax, ‘sept, 60c; d f, 60c....... 
Indiana state federation of labor, tax, nov, 
07, to and incl oct, he Leppinntennanecgnanecseuesapipoenene 
Central we union, / 
ih a i GA. cccorsenemiagirenrsictnaminainintensinnnden 
Cenirai labor union, Hardwick, Vt, sup...... 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, j, a, 8..........- 
Am fed of musicians, tax, oc 
Intl union of pavers and rammerm 








all, Ti ccncensecignb <intngsuniisenesaientinndiamiinnienagtiannts 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, tax, 
oct, 06, to and incl, sept, ” 
Amal meat: cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, sept. 
Railroad helpers and ‘laborers 12530, tax, ssept, 
$1; d f, $1; sup, 25c 
Laborers prot 12541, tax, ) aug, = 70; df, nan 70; 
sup, $3.5)...... : 
Hair spinners 10399, ‘sup F 
Horse nail workers 10953, tax, “sept, ; $2.80; ‘a f, 
$2.80: sup, $2...... 
Water pine extension laborers. 12093, ‘tax, ¥ 
j, a, $10; d f, $10; one 
5. Central labor union amaqua and Panther 
Creek Valley, Pa. tax, j,a,s 
Lithographers intl prot and beneficial asso 
U S and Canada, tax, sept... 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, sept, 400; ‘a f 





Trades and labor council, ‘Wallace, ‘Idaho, 


$30 00 
20 00 
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. Soap workers 12279, tax, sept, $1 20; d f, $1.20 


Trades and labor council, Wallace, Idaho, 

tax, nov, ’07, to and incl oct, ’08.................. 
Federal labor 12576, 80P...... ....< ssessesoes soseeevene 
Federal labor 12300, tax, sept, $1.35; d 
Federal labor 11983. tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 12440, tax, aug, $1.45; d f, $1.45.. 
Federal labor 9068, ‘tax, 7 a, $2; d f, $2 nie 
Federal! labor 12222, su 
+ ~ helpers 9713, tax, oct. $5; d f, $5; 





Pp, $2 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, a, m, Jj, i, @ 8, 0, 
$2.45; d f, $2.45; sup, $1.05 .. mee 
Railroad helpers and laborers 1 “ta ‘ 
sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $2.10..... .....-...0000... 





i a wh eaeed of ‘railroad eihndittianetited on, 


Intl sate “and tile roofers union of A, tax, 


eS f eee 
United why of carpenters and joiners of A, 
Gg BB ccvcscccescecsecenerccessesconsensestee -cenees ann sence 


United asso journeymen plumbers, gas- 
fitters, steamfitters, and _ steamfitters 
helpers of USand Can, bal, j,j,a, 8....... 

sg labor assem, Wash, Pa, tax, a, m, 

Central fed of labor, Cohoes, N Y, tax,j, a, s 

Central labor union, Rockland, Me, tax, 


»m,j,J,a 
Central labor union, White River Junction, 
Vt, tax, j, a, 
Trades and ber assem, Charleston, 8 C, 
tax, a, 8, O. .. 
Trades council, Anderson, Ind, tax, m, 





x, 





sept, $2.40; d f, $2.40 Lqnseyes spanmeacestoapnanensiins. eve 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 

sept, $1; d f, ion 
Federal labor 2904. tax, ve a, S, $9.75; d if, $9.75 
Federal labor 12335, tax, o, n, $3.50; d f, $3.50 


Federal labor 8288, tax, a, 8, $6; d f, $6............ 
Federal labor 8770, tax, s, 0, $8; d f, 
Federal labor 11567, tax, j, a, $1; d f, $1.......... 
Federal labor 12544, tax. o, n, 70c; d f, 70c..... 
yo mill employes 9987, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, 


28> 


$9. 
Fur hat feeders and wages 12260, tax, 
sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 
Stable employes 12382, tax, sept, Boe; a f,5Ce. 
Milkers 8861, tax, sept, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
a operators 12562, tax, sept, 35c; 


35c 
Needlemakers 11438, tax, j, a, 8, CA da f, 


$4.65.. 
Bridge tenders 12838, tax, ‘ot, $3; 4 f. $3... aaa 
Union de miners 12340, tax, au , $14; d f, $14 
Federal labor 7231, tax, aug, $: "10; d f, $2.10; 
sup, $1.80 
bee cleaners 12020, tax, oct, 70c; d f, 70c; 


Federal labor 9857, “tax, oct, 75c; d f, 75c; sup, 


Laborers prot 12583, sup. ..... 
Suspendermakers 9560, s 











up.. 
. United bro of leather’ workers on horse 


EE, Fin BOO ccncsnscococecensseqsesersensens_ seentangien 
Natl asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, 8s, 0, n. 
Central trades ‘and’ labor council, “Alien- 
town, Pa, tax,apr, ’07,toandinc! mer, '08.. 
Tee and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, tax, bal, a, ........ 
Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 
 & Sie’ eee 
be a laborers soot 11752, ‘tax, ong, 04. 70; 
f 


$4.70. 
iqeecers prot 11817, tax, i. a, ‘8, $2.90; af, 


$2.90 is 
Federal labor 12545, fax, “sept, ‘BBe; df. 55c..... 
Federal labor 11248, tax, s, 0, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
Navy yard clerks and drayghtsmens asso 
12227, tax, sept, $6.25; d f, $6.25 ....... 
Rock drillers and tool henna seanenteis 12366, tax, 
sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50 


2 00 


~ 


sesses 


ss 88 


o & 
c> | 
ss 


o Ba 
Sze ¢ 8 see 


SB Sw. » 
Ss 


S @ 
ae 


1 2 
5 00 
9 40 
5 80 
220 
12 50 
e “ 
7 00 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. . D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F TOWNER, Sec’y al Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 




















When you want a Pure, 
Mild, and Palatable Whiskey 
for the sideboard or sick room 
or when a friend asks you to 


“have one,” remember 


HY. TAYLOR 


Wright & Taylor 


Louisville 


Distillers 











$53 00 


d f, $2.25. 4 50 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, a, 8, $7.50; 
, $7.50. 15 00 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, oct, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, We 270 
Am society of plate engravers 9003, tax, oct, 
95e; d f, 95c; sup. 50c 2 40 
= labor 8060, tax, oct, $3.90; d f, $3.90; 
8 30 


5 87 
8 55 


8. Lamplighters 12464, tax, aug, $26.50; 4 f, $26.50 
Hospital employes 10088, tax, j, a, 8, $2.25; 


Federal labor 12105, tax, sept, $1.65; d f, $1. 


su 
Intl shingle ¥ weavers ‘union of 4 A, 1 tax, Sept, 
$13.17; sup, $32.60 ibaa 
Egg inspectors asso 12591, ‘sup... am: 
Cigarmakers intl union, sup 
Bro of painters, . decorators, and paperhang- 


ers of A, tax, 
Laborers prot , tax, Jj, a, 8. $2. 10; d f, $2.10 
Duluth, Minn, 


io rote, assem, 


Federal labor 12558, tax, oct, $2.30; d f, $2.30... 

Federal labor 8139, tax, ‘sept, $3; d f, $3... 

Federal labor 12414, tax, a, 8, $5. "80; a f, $5. 80... 

Federal labor 11098, tax, sept, 35¢; d f, 35c... 

Federal labor 11333, tax, s, 0, $1.10; d f, $1. id... 

Elevator, conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
sept, 





Hair spinners 12368, ‘tax, sept, 40¢; d f, 40c 
we tunnel workers 7319, tax, sept, $8; 





. Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5 


ny labor 12559, tax, sept, 70c; d f, 70c¢; 
up, 4ic.. me 
Ohio State federation of labor, sup... 
Federal labor 8228, tax, n, d, 07, jan, ’ 
d f, $1.05; sup, $1 
Furriers 7, sup 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12570, sup... 
Machinists helpers and handymens 12492, 
tax, j, a, $2.65; d f, $2.65; sup, $1 
Machinists helpers ‘12578, su 
Kansas state federation of Lies, tax, 8,0, n 
United mine workers of A, tax, sept 
Intl bro of teamsters, tax, sept 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, sept 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass mold- 
ers, brass and silver estaaneenene of NA, om, 
a and labor assem, “Beaum 
tax, feb, ’07, to and incl jan, 08 
Central labor union, Lyndonville, Vt, tax, 


0; d f, $2.10 
Federal labor 10279, tax, sept, $1. jon a f, $1. 90.. 
Federal labor 8805, tax, ‘oct, 40c: d f, 400. 
Federai iabor 11200, tax, a, 8, 90c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 9435, tax, oct, $1.20: df. $1. 
Fibre pressmens 9331, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1. 75 
Horse makers p ‘and b 7180, tax, oct, $4; 


acaianmaines 12381, tax, oct, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Paper carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, 8, O, 


74 f, $3... 
Horse nail makers Pp ‘and b- 6170, ‘tax, sept, 
$5.75; d f, $5.75 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 
Electrical Me er and linemens 9001, at, 
j.j, a, $1.35; d 1.35. 
Railway wad AD. helpers 12592, pape 
Lamplighters 12464, sup.......................- inn 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, . 
Laborers prot 12508, po dtc $1.75; d f rit 75; 


sup, $2.40... 
Trades and ‘labor Sueetl, “West Mineral, 
$2.50 
Federai labor 10185, tax, sont, Sao: d f, $2.50; 





Kans, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50 





$2.71 
Il. Federal } labor 7087, tax, oct, $6.35; d f, $6.35... 


sg ra 
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McCREERY AND COMPANY 


DRY GOODS 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 














Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 
ll. Steel and copper eepeongnavesstengne ME, 12. Drain layers and helpers 12534, tax, nov, $5; 


12. Railroad a ee and laborers 12585, tax, oct,- 


tax, sept, $4.45; d f, $4.4 
Machinists helpers: 12436, tax, 7 a, 8, "$2. ‘10; a f. 
SERIO ERR sa SGA Pein een eae ee 


Machinists helpers 12307, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1.. 
Stave pilers and oe 12301, tax, sept, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50. kat valiniiaaieeaininasatbiinhaiiabienties 
Laborers prot 12442 (tax, oct, $2.75; df, $2.75; 
GI BBB. ceicncans -ccccecnccescnes-0ncs0es evens snnese -concesceses 
Central jabor union, Zanesville, Ohio, tax, 
may ’07, to andinclapr, ’ 
Federal labor 7241, tax, oct, 75e; a f, 75c 
Federal! labor 9993, tax, oct, $5; d f, 
Federal labor 12012, tax, sept, $1.25; d 
Federal labor 10816, tax, aug,'$2.50; d 
Federal labor 12444, tax, sept, $3.30; d 
Oil and gas well workers 12010, ta 








Railroad helpers and laborers 12593, su insu 
Artesian well — and levermens 10344 
tax, oet, $2; d f 
United bro of carpeniers and joiners of A, 
tax, bal of June, bal of aug......................00+ 
City : ene prot asso 11974, tax, sept, $5; 
af, 


Intl “stereoty pore and electrotypers union, 
tax,j,a, 8 
nee « cutters union of U 8S and Can, tax, 





Suspender workers 9480, sup 
Leland Stanford, jr, university, Stanford 
is Gaile Gi eecccncnsctnsessncunseqeesccescnesanss 
Pipe calkers and tappers 7348, tax, j, a, 8, $12; 
f, $12; sup, 50c 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, su 
Central labor union, South Panengaen, 
II SII suiniasqnresmscaasisitiinin’s danstiantalisiamnieisatiie 
Water workers mployes 12306, tax, 
di f, $4.15; sup. $2.25 
nectet chain 








of A, 1, sup... aate 
Planermens prot 10805, ‘tax, oct, $i: af, $i...... 


$2.25; d f, $2. 


one enececceteccees et ee 








» 2 
& 


Saw res 
$s 8 88 


Sx oowsSe 
S& s8ess 


oa SB - 
sss 8 


14, 


J, 
Central labor union, North Adams, Mas 


Carb cutters and setters 8373, tax, o, n, d, ’07; 
f, m, a, 08, $3.50; d f, $3.50 








ers, tax 
Federal labor i723, tax, sept, $4; d f, $4... 
Federal labor 12594, s 
Federal labor 12018, tox, oct, $2.75; d f, $2.75.. 
eo nt, oa water pipe layers 12557, tax, sept, 
Intl akan asso, tax, bal jan, ‘to and 

RES SIS 
Spa operators 11498, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 


Tobacco strippers 10422, | tax, oct, $3.50; df 





Spring and ya knife makers 12308, ant, 
sept, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Mineral and soda water bottiers’ 9275, tax, 
a, 8, $1; df, $1 

Paving cutters union of U S and Can 9a 35; 

Laborers prot 12541, tax, sept, $2.35; d t, $2 


GARI, BPO cctenesnesecen cose» cavencnenescesnesqnensesotsanensanegs 
or prot 11408, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 
Machinists helpers 12550, tax, “sept, $3.55; d f, 
$8.55; sup, 50c... 
er xy A dept employes 12510, ‘tax, ‘oct, 8. 50; 
5 kT” satin EOE nae epoca 


eal —_ labor assem, New Athens, Iii, 


tax, J, a 
Central inbor union, Marine City, Mich, tax, 
hio, tax, 





a,j. 
central labor union, Nelsonville 





j,a 
Central ‘trades and. labor assem, Watertown, 
_ 4 4 & % eerie: Qi eeenes patie 
Central labor union, Washington, DC, tax, 
a, &, O.. 
Trades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, = 
june, '06, to and incl aug, ’07.. eoegpenp 
sts engraress 11809, tax, sept, “ti. 75; af, 


Saw filers 12519. tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.50....... 
ey ny’ went knife makers 12570, tax, 


12 50 
3 50 


15 0 
8 00 





ee 
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SMOKE... 


J.G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 














“Ohio” Edge Tools are Famous for Keen and Lasting Cutting Edges 
Such 4 kind that o~ not give down in the nce Panes important job—are worth insisting upon. A\ll progressive hardware 


rs “Ohio’” line. @We manufacture 
both iron and wood, Chisels, Gouges, 
Auger Bits, Spoke Shaves, Bench and Hand ‘Seen, Etc. 
Every Tool Covered by a Broad Guarantee 
Write for Catalog F 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY Columbus, Ohio 


14. Domestic laborers 11668, tax, J, ~ a; 6s f, $1. 15. Machinists helpers 12573, tax, oct, $1; f, $1 $2 00 
Dock builders 12429, tax, sept, $ f, $15 Ba age messengers 10167, tax, i, a, $3; 
a and mail Seifetones 1 9463, tax, 6 00 

au 
ateicake prot 11964, tax, 8, o, $2; d 
a ~ ame operators 10795, tax, oct, be df, 





snirt, waist, and laundry workers intl 
union, tax, a, 8 d f, $4.30 
Intl union of slate workers, tax, sept Fist ‘janitors 
Cigarmarkers intl union of A, tax, sept Pp, $1.50 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, oct.... gtenewase potters 7117, 
Cegugesorenainess 9560, tax, aug, $8.25; df, Typographical union, 30, sup. 
$8.25 q love state fed of labor, tax, 
Cemetery “employes 10634, tax, “oct, "$6.50; af, incl mar, 708 
Intl asso of marble workers, tax, + : - 
saieel labor 12538, tax, sept, $1.60; d f, $1.60 Ketailclerks intl prot asso, tax,j,” 07 
Federal labor 12363, tax. j, a, 8, 0 $2; a f, $2... Intl bro of woodsmen and Aas. ¢ Workers, 
Federal labor 12321, tax, sept, 80c; d f, 80c... tax, sept .. 
Federal labor 12002, tax, sept, 50c; ‘a f, 0c Steel ‘plate transferrers asso ofA, ‘tax, . a, s.. 
Federal labor 9626, tax, Oct, $3.50; 'd f, $3.50... Intl compressed air workers union, tax j 
Flat janitors 12597, sup a,s 2 serbia 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, sup Intl bro of ipundry employes, su 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, tax, ae workers 12510,‘tax, s, 0, 
nov, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, $1 Pp, 40c... 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12599, sup. Labavers prot. "8856, ‘tax, ‘oct, "75e; 
Railroad helpers and laborers — tax, sup, $1 ws 
nov, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, $2......... Horse nail workers 10582, tax, oct, $1; wan $i; 
Gold dredge miners 12595, sup...... sup, 
Ropemen helpers and surfacemen and 
federal 12392, tax, sept, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, 


$1 
Federal labor 12566, tax, s, 0, = 50; d f, $2.50 


$2. 

Gardeners and florists "10615, “tax, sept, BR; 
d f, $2; sup, 50c 

claymakers 12461, aa, sept, $2.95; di f, $2.95; 
su 

reantel labor 10977, 

Central fed of labor, ‘Geneen, N Y, sup. 

Moccasin workers 12484, tax, a, s, $3.40; d f, 
$3.40; sup, 

. Actors natl prot union of A, 7 =... 

Intl ladies garment workers, ta 

Pole raisers and electrical fests "124 
acct oct, $3; d f. $8 

Trades council, Millville, N J, tax, j,j,a 

Central labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, a,’07.. 

— = labor “assem, “Shawnee, Okla, 

















= 
Federai labor 11006, tax, oct, $1.: 
Federal labor 11969, tax, sept, $1. 
Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, $1.30; 
Federal labor 9644, tax, oct, 50c; 
Federal labor 8769, tax, sept, $1. 
Federal labor 11617, tax, j, a, s 5, $6.80 
Federal labor 12317, tax, sept, ‘$2; 4 Pa 
Federal labor 12287, tax, Jj, a, s, o, $4; d f, $4... 
Interlockin switch and signalmen 11786, 
tax, sept, $4; d f, 
Bottlers. sorters, and handlers 11759, tax, oct, 


@rrtcnn 


— 





wa me we S 
Ss S$z8s 





San 
ass $s 


$1; d f,$ 
Printers roller ms makers 10638, tax, oct, ones 


Machinists hel rs 12533, ‘tax, s. O, “e: af 

Icemens prot 1 . tax, sept, $1. 70; df, $i. 70. 

Spring and Pocket k knife makers 12229, tax, 
sept, 

Stablemen and grooms 12015, tax, aug, $11.75; 
d f, $11.75 .. 

—* workers. 11294, tax, “oct, “$170; a f, 


Dairy workers 12529. ‘tax, fp 95e: d f, 95ce.. 
Federated trades council, Janesville, Wis, 
su a 


So wet © © oe 


— 


Trades Council, “Enid, “Okla, ‘tax, ae a, 5. 
N J state fed of labor, tax, ~ 06, to and 
incl sept, "08... ime 
Federal labor 12416, ‘tax, “sept, ; 800; -d f. 80c., 
Federal labor 8818, tax, oct, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
United pearl workers 12497. tax, sept, $8: d f, $8 p.- 
N Y trans co T namin prot 11824, tax, oct, United garment ‘workers of A. tax ‘a, s. 
Nera df, $1.2 Quarry workers intl unionof NA, tax, a, ‘s, 0 
Bleachers, — and ‘helpers 12096, tax, 8, 0, Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, aug. 
Upholsterers intl union of A, tax, j, a, s 
. Coopers intl union of N A, tax, sept. 
Federal! labor 12274, tax, sept, $1.95; d f, $1.95 
——— trades council, Waukesha, Wis, 


"E wen 8 Bm 
8333 23 8 &8 


= 
ate 


— 


SESEs -o 8 
S2sNS $3 S$ 8 sB8 Ss FS ssusseuse y 


tax, m., j.j... aicnaliaaiihe 
abeaaes prot 10215, tax, a, s, $1; df, $1 Trades and labor ‘assem, "Fargo, N N D, tax, 


Laborers prot 12410, tax, j, a,'s, $2.85: di f, $2.85 j, a. 
Porters prot 12344. tax, sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 


Steel and oe —s cleaners i ye 
oct, 50c; d f, We..... Laborers prot 12256, tax, sept, $8.50; d f, $3.50 


sIs1n> no co? 
$s § SZ 
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THE 
BAKING 


C O O K’ S POWDER 


Made perfect by over forty years’ experience in its 
manufacture. Guaranteed under Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. Number 2141 appears on each 
package. Try it and be convinced of its superiority 
over other brands in baking qualities and health- 
fulness. You can always have the best if you insist 
upon it. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BANNER BAHING POWDER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





17. Saw filers and setters 9314, tax, aug, $1; d f, 


bd 


$ 
Deepaaace operators 12402, tax, sept, 95c; d f, 


Hairs inners 12347, tax, Sept, $8.05;, a f $3.05 
Well drivers 12523, tax, sept, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Riggers prot 10298. tax, sept, “i df, e 
Gardeners prot 12411, tax, J,'a, #4 ;df, 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j, a, s, $5.40; 4% f, $ 
Aluminum workers 8261 tax, vet, $14; 13 f, 


$14 
Federal labor 9461, , 0, $15; a ry $15... 
Federal labor 8281, tax. oct, $1.50; d f, $1. 50... 
Federal! labor 12522, tux, sept, $3.25; af, $3.25 
Federal labor 10419, tax, j, a, 8, 0, ‘$1.40; 
ES SL ALA TOE. 
Federal labor 8243, tax, j, a, s, $1.20; d f, $4.20 
Federal labor 12396, tax, nov, $1; d f, y paneene 
Stove mounters intl union, tax, j, a. 
Federal labor 11478, tax, oct, $2.50; af f, $2.50 


$1 
Pile drivers 12088, tax, aug, 08.68; af, $2.60; sad 


$1.50. . 
Federal labor. ‘11823, ‘tax, aug, “$1.15; a va 
ES RRS he Ee es 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, j, a, $5; d f, $5; sup, 





= 
Cee Oor~ 









READ ROSEN EE CT EIR DLA 

18. = trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 
Trades and iabor asse em, “Council Biuffs, 
Iowa, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 
= labor union, Beene, Ga, tax, j, f, m, 


ELAS ICE IE LN NO EI I 5 00 
Granite workers 9289, tax, oct, ran 25; d f, 
$1.23. . os 
Inti asso of car ‘workers, tax, sept.. neniioe snininalio 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax,j,a,s 
Amal lace curtain operatives, tax, acet sept 
Wire sewers prot asso 12600, sup.................... 
Brushmakers int] union, tax, sept...... .... ne 
Intl bro of papermakers of A, _ ee wee 
Central labor union. Sherman, Texas, tax, 
ee a 
Federal! labor 11891, tax, sept, $8.50; d f, $3.50 
Federal! labor 12475, tax, sept, or 85; uF f, $1.85... 
Gas workers 11683, tax, sept, $1.05 f, $1 1 05... 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, oct, $1.90; as . $1.90.. 
Hospital attendants prot 8097, tax, 8, 0, 70c; 





d f, 70c 
Machinists helpers 12403, tax, oct, $2.60; df, 


$2.60.. 
» bag ‘workers 11757, tax, “oct, ‘65c; d f, 
Soap workers 12979, tax, oct, $1.30: df $1.20. 
d f, $5.60.. 


Federal labor 12426, tax, s, 0, $5.60; 
Tobacco strippers 12571, sup. 
Federal labor 12362. su 
Fire department employes 10446, tax, s, 0, 
$10.15; d f, $10.15; SUP, $7.10 0... ececeecenee- 
Oil and gas well wor ers 12574, sup ....... 
Granite polishers, Swed ry and laborers 
10306, tax, oct, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 75¢ 
19. Federation of labor, Detroit, Mich, tax, nov, 
07, to and incl apr, ’08. 
Table knife grinders nat! union, tax, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, ’07.. 
Intl photo-engravers union of N A jax, a, 8 
Central labor union, Palatka, Fla, tax, j, a,s 
Trades and labor council, Tonopah, Nev, 


I ED, GRO... sininctitn tales eitnmeniatiin satin wnnees 
Federal labor 12080, tax, sept, $1.05; d f, $1.05 





wocrn 00-3 cn co OM mene cn mm conrconsze Bes Seo~sBes 
S8 S28 8 & KS SSBSE BS S SSsss Sxseasy 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 
New York City 


THE PARK AVENUE can be reached for one fare by electric 
cars from all railroad stations, ferries and steamship piers. 
Within easy access of the great shopping district, theatres 
and all places of amusement and interest. 


Telephone Service im Every Room 


SUBWAY STATION IN. FRONT OF HOTEL 


First-class Accommodations at Moderate 
Prices. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 


REED 2 BARNETT, Proprietors 


19. Federal labor 12448, tax, oct, $1.05; d 
Federal labor 12490, tax, sept, 65c; d 
Federal labor 12578, tax, oct, $3. 75; df, 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, 8, 0, $1 ane 
Chair plaiters prot 12542, tax, sept, 








STAID ‘icsctnsctingpencnsiniinacndigtensensatantinhaninaibiataiaiass 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12299, tax, 
sept, 55c; d 
Laborers prot "12098, tax ,j, a, $2.10; d f, $2.10. 
Machinists helpers 12380, tax, oct, $3.65; af, 


} oe ere 


8 8 88 888 8 & 8B BS SF BES 


$3. 
Metermakers prot 11250,tax, j, a, $15; d f, rd 
nel carriers 12062, tax, sept, $2.70; d 
Sisesh Gunning emaplepes "12474, ‘tax aaa 
— labor 11044, tax, Jj, a, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
BIR, TE dinciniennetiennntnntensenensiabesapinuciareanapeubeouene 
Federal labor 12499, tax, =e. Tbe; d f, 75c...... 
Thos Dulan, Toronto, Ont, SUP...........c000 
Federal labor 8621, tax, 8, 0, $6; a £, %; sup, 
Egg Jt inspectors 843, tax, ‘& 8 0, $2.25; d f, 
25; sup, $1.....-... 
Telephone Operators 12601, “sup... nies 
— labor oem, Hazleton, Pa, tax, a8 


~ 
om OF 


— 
on 


— 


21. 


central Jabor | union, . Neport ‘News. Va, ‘tax, 

, a, 8, O, D, 

Spokane ‘central labor “union, ‘Spokane, 
Wash, tax, nov, ’06, to and incl re Mhiiesen 

Newsboys and buotbiacks 8607, j, a. 

—— workers prot 12404, tax, cept "$2.50: af, 


— 
ao 7p on 





Barber m4 porters and y 3 house em 
ployes 11 tax, 8, 0, $2.50; d f, $2.50............ 
United bro of carpenters "and joiners of 
America, tax, sept... peseccegapase 
Amer bro of cement ‘workers, ‘ta , 8, 0, one; 
sup, $9.41 . eee 
Federa} labor 12532, ‘tax, 's, 0, “We; ‘af, 7c... 
Federal labor 6697, ‘tax, nov, $3.35; da t, $3.35... 
Federal labor 10236, tax, j, a,8, $6.00; a f, $5.50 
Federal labor 11331, tax, oct, $2; d 
Federal labor 12526, tax, oct, $11. By "df, $11.25 
Gas workers 12451, tax, oct, $6.35; d f, $6. 
Hat block makers and helpers isoos, tax, s, 
FL Le 8 eee CT rete 
Hatandca leather sweatband cutters 11307, 
tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Locomotive hostlers — ‘helpers 11894, ‘tax, 
sept, $4; d f, $4 
Highway. laborers prot 12324, tax, oct, $2.15; 
Laborers prot 12485, tax, sept, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Sewer workers 1223/, tax, aug, $1.25: d f, $1.25 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, oct, 
BI OEE ierivecinss, eganin Semeoaueiihinenniabbibisatingcotin 
Street railroad Spare workers 12266, 
tax, sept, 50c; 
Tin, steel, iron, “oa 
10043, tax, oct, $5.85; d f, $5. 
Wire and cable workers 12513, tax, j, a, s, 
mS | f wee iitectehais  gt0Ghdevutbinlainbiienttiienipenns 
elpers and laborers 11988, tax, oct, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25; sup, $1 
Federal ia labor 12264, tax, oct, $8.15; 
NE * ene eae 
Federal ‘a 10128, sup. 
tym labor 8786, tax, 
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21. Ceweut finishers, reck asphalt layers and . 
helpers union 2, sup. 
Trades and labor council, Olean, NY, —-. 50 
22. Trades and labor council, Honolulu, I, 
tax, sept, 07, to and inc! feb, ’08 


Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 


city. ‘firemen prot asso 11431, tax, oct, $14.20; * 
d f, $14.20... 

os" and waiters "10968, tax, ‘oct, $8.85; ‘af, 

Federal labor 12236, ‘tax, oct. $1; d f. $1 d 3 


Federal labor 11440, tax, a, 8, $2.20; 
Federal labor 8279, tax, a, 5, $2.50; d 
Federal! labor 11953, tax, sept, £10; d f, $10 
Gas workers 9840, tax, oct, $14.75; . 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, a, s, 0, $3; 3; 

rt  ocomanans prot R151, ‘tax, j, a, 8, $3.75; d f, 

If you suffer from unpleasant de- 
sire to urinate frequently, especially 
at night; pain in the small of the 

back; pain in making water; a sedi- 
ment at the bottom of urine which 
has stood twenty-four hours; urine 
that stains linen; or constipation of 
the bowels, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. David Kennedy’s Sons, 
Rondout, N. Y., and a sample bottle 
of Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy, the great Kidney and Liver 
Medicine, will be mailed free, to- 
gether with full directions for its use 
and a complete medical treatise on 
the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of all Kidney and Liver ailments. 


Bow on 
$8 


Be ts 
ssssss2 


s 


Maryiand state “federation of ‘labor, tax, a, 


o 


m, j,j. a, 
Rhode Tsiand ‘state federation of labor, tax, 
ee 12076, tax, sept, 9c: d f, 90c; 
up 
23. Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, j, a, s.. 


Switchmens union of N A, tax. oct 
— labor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, f, m, 


28. 


S8us S$ BSS 88 Ss SssseEes Ss FS HBS es 


. m,j, J 
Jetenean co trades and labor assem of Steu- 
benville and vic. Ohio, tax, j, a, 8 

ye rages of workingmen, P R, tax, m, 
caiotado's state federation of labor, tax, m, j, 
Federal labor 7187, tax, a, s, $8; d f, $8. 
Federal labor 8328, tax, s, 0, n, $225; af, $2 - 
Federal! labor 8564, tax, oct, $1.80; ras 80... 


Federal! labor 123-’, tax, oct, $1. 35; a f, $1.35... 
Federa! labor 12522; tax, oct, $1.80; d ra $1.89.. 
eer ty x17 and helpers lisé4, tax, 
a, 8, $3.50; ) 
2. Jewelry A ieiverwae casemakers 10448, 
tax, sept, $7.50: 

Laborers prot mre, tax, "a, 8, $10.30; d f, $10.30 
Wax and plaster model makers * 11488, tax, 
oct, 80c; df, 80c .. - 

Ship driliers 9037, tax. ‘a. ‘nm, ji, i, $5 $5: df, &. 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio. sup... 
«Horse nail workers p and b 6170, tax, ‘oct, 
$5.50; d f£, $5.50; sup, $7.50 
Grain workers asso 11407, tax, oct, w. 50; d ft, 
$1.50; sup, 60c .. te 
Botilers a carbonators 10301, “sup | 
Plumbers laborers and excavators 12602, sup j.j. a, 8, 
Central labor union, Plymouth, Mass, sup.. Central labor « union, Berwick, Pa, tax,j.a,s 
24. Int! carriage and wagon workers, tax, a, Central labor union, Biddeford ‘and Saco, 
Bs Bo Be Big asec s ~acnceecssncocncnssccesnconssteconnnonasees esenee Me, tax, j,j, a, 8, 0. 
United cloth hatand cap makersof N A, Central associated tendon council, Corning. 
eT ee N Y, tax, x 
Trades and labor assem, Breese, II, tax,j, j, Central twones and labor union, Pawtucket, 
is Bi Gy BD cece ccces~sncen seeneceseueceqast <0s0s-cscce sense eco RI, tax, j, a,s, 0, n, d.. 
—— =e labor assem, Keokuk, aan, on, treddes and labor council, “Rochester, 
tax, a, 5. N Y, tax 
“a AF labor ‘assem, “Marissa, ‘Tl, tax, as nail makers prot 7029, tax, oct, $1.05; d f, 
i ™2 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- Metropolitan. asso of double drum hoister 
leans, La, tax, j, a, n,d runners 11275, tax, sept, $2.90; d f, $2 
Centrai trades and lobes esunail, Oneonta, Federal labor 6854, tax, sept, 80c; d f, 
N Y, tax, m,a,m. . Federal labor 12332, tax, sept, 35c; d f, 35 
Central labor council, of Alameda ‘co, Cal, Icemens prot 9990, tax, 8, 0, $2.50; ‘a f, $2.50... 
tax, sept, ’)7, to and incl may, ’08 * Lamplighters 11943, tax, s, o, $12; d f, $12. . 
Centra! labor anion, Raleigh, N = tax, j,a,s é Wiredrawers 12493, tax, sept, $2.60; a f, $2. 60 
Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax it Federal labor 9993, sup... 
wry labor ‘union, of Raitebury,” Federal labor 10829, tax, Oct, $6.50; a f, Ss. 50; 
sup. 
Florida state federation of labor, tax, sept, Bro 2 inters, decorators, and paperhang- 
07, to and incl feb, ’08 ers of A, sup.. 
Federal labor 8170, tax, dec, 06, toand incl Paper box workers 12581, tax, ‘oct, ‘80e; df, 80e; 
Federal labor 83671 $7:d f Mt 
eral labor tax, sept, . $7... . Intl union of shipwri this, oiners 
Federal labor 8584, tax, sept, $1.25; d f. $1.25 calkers of A, tax, ne é Je Los 
Federal labor 9316, tax, a, 8, o. $6.15: d f, = 15 
Federal labor 11643, tax, oct, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 11971, tax, j. a, $l; df, $1 ... 
Federal bod 12353, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, $2.55; m.j, _ 
d f, $2.55 Trades council, Jackson, “Mich, tax, y ‘j.a loon 
Paving inspectors and material testors 10579, Central trades council, = Ala, tax, 
tax, Jj, a, 8, 0. n. d, $3.30; d ssid iitaeis jan, 08, to and inc! dee, ’ 
Laborers prot 12430, tax, a. “ $1; af Trades and labor council, i N :, ‘tax, 


Badge and lodge j, a 
Trades ‘and labor ‘assem, “Utica, N z. tax, j. 


9136, tax, 60c; d 
Sewer di Seabee tax. “sept, $3: da f, 33. 

Michigan a of labor, tax, apr, ’07, to 
and incl sept, ’07 
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24. Watch workers 6961, tax, a, s, $4; d f, $4 
Lamp workers 12604, sup 
Federal labor 126: 3, sup. 
Horse nail makers p and b7 180, s up 
Hotel — restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance, su 
— labor ‘union, “Asheville, N CG ‘tax, 


os) 
Sss28 


8 $8 8 888s 


asm 
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Suspendermakers 8144, tax, oct, $1.30; d f£, $1.30 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, oct, $3.20; d f, $3.20... 
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28. Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, j, a, 8.. $2 50 
be rx 1 trench laborers 12285, tax, &, 0, $2; oe 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12375, tax, 
sept, $1; d f, $4. 8 00 
A ariguitncnd laborers 1iR8, t tax, ae a, 8, $1. 50; 
at ” ~{peaeee 3 00 
Bi . prot 11649, tax, sept, 0c; d f, 60e.. 12 
Rolling mill helpers and la + 12467, tax, 
8, 0, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 
Amai lace curtain ‘operatives ofA, tax, bal = 
ee Hotel avd (restaurant employes inti aili- 
ance, etc, tax,sept .. 196 48 
Federal labor 12316, tax, sept, $1.8); df. $1.8» 3 70 
Federal labor 12515, tax, sept, $1 06; di f, $1.05 210 
Curbstone and sidewalk layers, cutters, and 
setters 9186, tax, j, a, 8, $7.50; d f, $7 50.......... 15 00 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, 96; 
. [Sener 12 00 
Egg examiners, breakers. and ‘packers 11946, 
tax, a, m, j, j, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 280 
Fur hat feeders and weighers 12260, ‘tax, ‘oct, 
RL ALE ELIE TELE Tite 350 
Womens prot 12551, —, sept, $1; d f, $1......... 20 
Steel case makers 11842, tax, s, 0, $9.10; 
d f, $9.10 18 @ 
Soda und mineral water bottlers 0333, tax, 
Scien nntions axmncei dei | 8% 
8 prot tax, sent, 
IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE Suspender workers 12282, tax, sept, 70c; 
THE MOST WHOLESOME. NO df, 70c......... 14 
PRAISE COULD BE STRONGER, . Bricklayers 16068, tax. sept, 8.00; a ft $2.60... 7 = 
NO TESTIMONY MORE CONVINC- oo eB ee hey greg gg 
Suspendermu«kers 9560, tax, se - af, Br ] 
ING, THAN THE APPROVAL OF $675: sup. $16... as 29 50 
ITS MILLIONS OF PATRONS x prot 10297, tax, oct, $5.90; d f, » 05.80; —_ 
STAI ss<chinbdinstnibeiicdatedtiadibaadiiaticheaainainibadnianiiannyenccaniiaiid 
‘ Suspender workers 12282, su 5 0 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. a 12011, tax, 8, 0 °. fi 25; df, 91-25; 3 50 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. Glass hou-e packers 12500, ~ ta acca masa a 2 05 
UL GC ee eee 108 
Railway machinists helpers 12548, tax, oct, 
$11.25; d f, $11.25; sup, S0e................. Secnnchaqevans 23 00 
Central labor San Juan, P R, sup.. aes 1 50 
Federal labor 11617, sup................--0-c00000++ om 1 40 
26. Ohio federation of labor, tax, me "07, to Central labor, Winston-Salem, N C, sup....... 10 00 
and incl apr, ’08... $10 00 . Federation of labor, Pope co, Ark, tax.j,j,a 250 
Oklahoma federation of labor, tax, june, to — of labor, Balto, Md, tax, ty ye 
Se RR eee 500 By Oy Bh..000 00 eeeeeeeneeenennensereenerererssssssssrennenetnseeeees 5 00 
Assorters and packers #316, tax, oct, $5.50; d f, Railroad isipers and laborers 12530, tax, oct, ce 
EOC LIL LOO LER LA ALE 1l 00 Oorceree-srscecccssecaccssssecsccoscseceseccsssssssccees 
Buttonmakers prot 7/81, tax, s, o, 1$; d f, $1.. 20 Centra! trades ome labor council, Fit Smith, 
Federal labor 8217, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 5 00 FG or epicentre cote 2 50 
Federal labor 8398, tax, sept, 70c; 4 £, 70c...... 1 40 Trades 4 and ‘iahor council, Pine Biuff, Ark, 
Federal labor 10486, tax, oct, 60c; di f, 60c..... . 120 tax, m, a, m,j.j,a 5 00 
Federal labor 11366, tax, oct, $1; 4 f, $1........... 2 00 — “clerks inif prot asso, tax, a, m, j, J, 
Federal labor 11624, tax, sept, $9; d f, $9 ........ 18 00 1,500 60 
Federal labor 12047, tax, s, o, $1. $0; df, he 90.. 8 80 Central labor council, Los Angeles co, Cal, 
Federal labor 12450. tax, j,a,s, $3.30; d f, $3.30 6 60 tax, a. 8. 250 
Lamplighters 12464, tax, 8, 0, $25.75; a f, Texas sinte fed of ‘labor, “tax, mar, 07, ‘to 
IIL ciensiardhertsahdioilaulignis Dilinindteeneatininuehinaitinindanemans 51 50 GARE SAGE TOR, Wi ccecccnccscecesscosncvcapeansnssecesancsees 10 (0 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, oct, 40c; d f, 40c 80 
Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, oct, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85 57 USE 
we council. ‘Kitanning, Pa, ‘tax, 3 - 
oct. to and incl sept, ’07, $10; su . $2 eicne 12 00 
Federal labor IMI, sup _— 3 KitcbeDs 
Trades assem, Saratoga Springs, N Y, sup... 5 00 
. Trades and — assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, . o 
STING.” | cn saehesipmaietilanabiiienadaincatee 5 (0 i tT 
Federation. ‘of labor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, IDIMED 
8 eS Reni 5 00 
— labor union, Lebanon, 'N H, tax, j, . 
i << a eng 250 For Rheumatism, 
Federation of labor, § “Saginaw, “Mich, tax, sy _ Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
Central labor union, New London, ‘Conn, - and Pains. 
sie 2 ‘ 
Trade assem, Bridgeport, Tex, tax, a, m, j, It is one of the best 
sasdandiniebrincethaeessguidhidaineaiionin’ Swlgndiandeinesianeiingiadine 5 00 -_ 
Central labor union, Ithica, N Y, tax, j, a, external liniments sold 
8, 0, n, d..... 5 00 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, for —_ = beast. 
N Y, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 07, j, 08... 5 00 It relieves pain like 
Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, “2.8,0 250 magi 
Central labor union, Salem, Maxs, tax,j.a,s 250 gic. 
—- labor union, Indianapolis, Ind. tax, _ Sold by Druggists. 
U gited trades Cores ‘council, Paterson, 
tax, j,a,s,0,n 5 00 
Trades council, Muncie, ind, tax, sy ‘'m, ay Je i se Ss. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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29. Inti bro of teamsters, 4 ‘weeks eet on. U.. 


Federal labor 10128, tax, oct, 60c; d 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 
and assts 11773, tax, sept, $3; d f, $3 

Foremen blasters 11956, tax, a, 8, ’o, $3.75; d f, 


Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
sept, $16; d 16... a 
Federal ~ 11311, ‘tax, sept $1.70; ‘a £ ‘$i. 70; 


acbinicis’ helpers" 12354, ‘tax, bal ‘sept and 
oct, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1 
Federal labor 12615, ~~ oiiniibindsiaateaitciiattinnasinmaingen 
Central labor union, Independence, Kans, 
= sic leh <elbedieesidsassgalemntaitibtihlaptiTedianitirenttiaatniet ini 
* es council, New Haven, Conn, tax, s,0,n 
Central labor union, Posey eat Ind, tax, *, 
Trades assem, Schenectady, N z ‘tax. j.a " s 
Trades and labor council, East "Liverpool, 
Ohio, tax, j,a,s 
Central labor union, Norfolk and_ Ports- 
mouth, Va, tax, oct, 06, toand incl sept, ’07 
Trades and Jabor council, Newark,Vhio, tax, 
may, ’06, to and incl oct, ’07. 
— and labor council, Peru, Ill, tax, j, 


a, 8. 

Trades pa ee council, Peekskill, N Y, 
tax, j, a, s, 0, 

Trades and labor council, Port Huron, “Mich, 


tax, J, j, a, 8, 
Central labor union, ‘Fremont, “Ohio, tax, - 


central ‘jabor union, Middletown, N Y, ma, 


Onuteal labor ‘union, “Malden, Mass, ‘tax, in, 


J.J, a, 8,0 
= and labor assem, Quincy, Th, ‘tax, oa 


incl apr, ’ 
Intl broof blacksmiths tax, Jj, a 
Chainmakers nat] union of u 8 A tax, a, 8, 
Machinists helpers 12606, su 
Federal labor 9068, tax, sont, $l;d 
Federal labor 11519, tax, a, 8, 0, $3. 75: 
Federal labor 12362, tax, oct, $2.50; a 4 rt 30.” 
Federal labor 12525, tax, oct, 90c; ‘a f, 90c 
bp eri. oie strippers 11939, tax, bal 


tax, oct, $12. 7 f, 

Egg inspectors asso 12501, tax, nov, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20, 

Baas 8 ses makers prot 12103, tax, oct, $3.75; 


50. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
sept, $4.20; d f, $4.20. 
Soap, soda and candle ‘workers 10383, am, 
j, &, 8, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, oct, * $2.80; “a ft, 


$2.80. 
weteral ‘labor, 13505, ‘tax, “oct, ‘$2.50; rt f $2. 50: 


Pp, $1 
Local's, bill posters and billers of A, sup 
Elevator conductors and starters 119 9, sup... 
. Janitors prot 12607, sup 
Tri-city central trades council, Granite City, 
Ill, tax, j. a, s,0,n, d 
rades — labor council, 


rradée: gad i labor council, Winona, Minn, 
Labor "a wet trades" “assem, “Litebfield, lil, 
x 

Central faberanion, Fremont, Neb, tax, s, 0.n 
Tennessee ae federation of labor, tax, 
a. ee o,n, d, 

oes ‘tax, j. J, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Kesex t es council, Newark, N J, tax, J,a, 


Washington State fed of ‘labor, ‘tax, “may,’07. 
to and incl apr,’ 
Mechanics helpers 12415, tax, s, o, $2; df, 


Federal labor 7481 tax, s, 0, $3.30; d f, $3.30... 


6 00 
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MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way into the best homes in the land, 
because they are the Most Perfect-Fitting 
Patterns in the Market 
Right in Quality Rightin Design Right in Price 
For Sale by Agencies Everywhere 
ALL 10 CENTS EACH 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 15c. 


May Manton Pattern Company 
132-142 West 27th St., New York 


“Dressmaking-at-Home”’ 
At Monthly Magazine of Fashions 


10 Cents per copy (Su »scription price 50 cents per year 
includes two May Manton Patterns free). 


Dressmaking-at-Home Publishing Company 


Masonic Temole, Chicago, Ill. 





31. Federal labor 12102, tax, oct, $11.50; d f, $11.50 
| ae spinners 12347, tax, oct, $3. 7 ‘at , $3.05... 
a prot, 11561, tax, sept, $5; d f, $... 
hip ey and derrick riggers 10315, 
— oct, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Stendgraphers asso 12380, tax, oct, 35c; d f, 


Suspender workers 11294, su 
oy oe tax, n, d, PSO: d f, $8.50; 


up, 

Laborers prot 9558, tax, oct, $4.25; d f, $4.25; 
sup, 

Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers 
and heipers intl union, sup 

Small supplies 

Advertisements, AM FED... 

Subscriptions, AM Fed .... 

Premiums on 


EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent, Geo G Seibold, secy... 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias, 
$101.50; L, Eichelberger, $100 
. Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $100; H M 
alker, $100 
. Dues to the natl asso for the study and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis to june 1, 08, Dr 
Geo W Sternberg, treas.. pane 
Organizing expenses, J J O’Donnell.. 
Translating, Louis Faber 
Strike benefit for week ending july 27, ‘v7, 
j = s casemakers 10418, Chas E Kuser, 


— Ra 
S$ 8388 8 


3 


he organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton 
00; J D Pierce, _— Stuart Reid, $100; 
Robinson. $100. Jacob Tazelaar, $100: E R 
Wright, $50; W C Hahn, ~— A E Holder, 
$50; Peter Hanraty, $105.70 
<= Jamestown exposition, C P Con- 


g # 


8 88 sss3s 3 


Organiiing expenses, S D Burford... 
2c stamps, P O dept 

150 I-c stamps, 1,250 2-c stam P Ode 

Organizing expenses, Thos Tracy, 

D Pierce, $75 
. 1,000 1-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, P O dep 

Organizing expenses, J J O’ Donnell, $i. A 
Sineriz, $10. 

Organizing expenses, Peter Hanraty, $57.70; 
John A Flett, $100; E T Flood, $100; Hugh 
Frayne, $100: MG Hamilton, $100; Jas 
Leonard, $100; ¥ Robinson, $100; Jacob 
‘Tazelaar, $50; Wm E Terry, $100; H M 
ps ag ; C oS Young, $100: ER Wright, 

A E Hold er, $100: H L ichelberger, 
$50: FR. Fitzpatrick, $117.50 
— of 1,000 Minneapolis proceedings, 
tional Tribune co 
Ope st, expenses, Geo Snyder, $100; 
nk J Glenn, $5 
Strike benefits for week ending aug 2, 07, j 
and s casemakers 10448, Chas E Kuser, 


& Sh ye 


treas 
14. Printing 4,500 envelopes and 4,500 circular 
letters, Cook & Hazietts 


- 
a 
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16. 


18. 


19. 


. Organizing expenses, J J U’ Donnell..... 


. Organizing expenses, James E Roach.. 


Organizing expenses, H M Walker............... 
Organizing expenses, T H Fiynn.................. 
Printing 2,00 cards, Jamestown exposition 

exhibit, Tidewater Printing and Blank 
Printing 15 signs, Jamestown e 

exhibit, J M Me iride AE EE: 
Attorney fees, H Winship Whatley 
Organizing expense<x,H M Waiker...... 







Organizing expenses, Wm J om... 

Organizing exp ‘nses. Wm L Johns.. 

Ribbon, Underwood tqpoweier co.. 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne. econ eneveee 

Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton ........... 

Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson..... 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.. ................. 

Expeases Jamestown expo, t P Connolly... 

Organizing expenses, Peter Hanraty............ 

Organizing expenses, H L Kichelberger. so 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid . 

Organizing capone, W C Hahbon....... 

2 files, W H Brown . 

Stamps, 2,000 2-c, $10; ‘1,000 \-c, $10; 500 3-c, $15; 
500 4-c, = 50) 5. $25; 509 6-c, $30; 300 8c, 
$34; 200 10-6, $20; P O Gept........ ...00..cce.cecoeeee 

Translating. "Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Expenses, Jamestown expo, Wm A Davis... 

1.000 I-c stamps, P O dept ..... ...0. ..00.--cceccrceoee 








Organizing enpenee, i ER 

5,0u0 1-c stamps, P O dept .............00.. ..coccsccccce 

Copaising expenses, Thos E Burke, $9; T 

Flynn, $100; John A Filett, $100: Jas 

Leonard, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $109; Wm E 
Terry, $100; we Hahn, $50; A E Holder, 
Peter Hanraty, $50; H L Eichelberger, 

7 Jamestown expo, C P Connolly... 

Atty fees, A W Wheatley. . 

Organizing expenses, Michael Raphael. . 

















ak 
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sess. 


Bence SB 
asses 


° 25,000 2-¢ stamps, ‘PO dept.. 


catalogue. $10.50; 300 strike reports (local), 
$6; 5,000 aims, $10.50; 3.000 letter circulars, 
injunction bill, $15; 3.000 injunction bills, 
$10.50; 500 letter oe elegates, $7.50; 
5,000 letter circulars, 4 Cannon, $32; 
50,000 leafiets, declesations, ; 1,000 8 hour 
rimers, $12; 2,000 et capita’ tax letiers, 
50; corrections, s organizations, 
11.20; 3,000 envelope catalogue, $9; 25,000 
trade unions, $32 50; 25,000 hows, $47.50; 
25,000 endeavors, $62.50; 5,000 greeting, $15; 
25,00) whys, $47.50; 2,000 instructions tw or- 
wel 72 pp, $252; Trades Unionist 
ub co 
8 qts Sanford ‘mucilage, $i. 95 ‘2 sheets 6 ply 
china, 60c; | greach pens, 322, 312, 404, $1 
1,000 niagara clips, 90c; Trades Unionist 
Pub co.. 
One month’ ‘ssalary, ‘Samuel Gom pers, pres.. 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
4 weeks’ salary, 0 ce emp, E Valesh, — 
J Kelly, $92; R L Guard, $92; D F Mannin 
$80; J W Bernhard $102.08; LA Gave! 
L A Sterne, $72; FC Alexander, $88.56 
G Russell, $72; (2), weeks) J W a 
$13.31; A L’ McCoy, $68; (3 wer) D L Brad- 
ley, $51 80; J Gallaher, $64; F L Faber, $64; 
ZM Manverse, $64; A Boswell, $73.72; IM 
Rodier, $60; T E Fawkes, $60; E M Peacock, 
$60;I V Kane, $60; (3 weeks) W I Francis, $45; 
A maCietan, oe $60; (1 = I M Lauber, $15; 


W H Howlin, ;G Boawelt, $53.36: 
8 weeks) DJ Nielsen, $46.04: 
48; L. Black, $52.40; (3 awn W Von Ez- 
dorf, $34.15; ER Brownley, $41.89; (3 weeks) 
$33.72; (1 week) F McCal- 


B M Holtzman, 


len, $7.50 .. accilsaene aipeininainnganatanadntagiaililiie 
Expenses trip to 
orrison .. 


‘0, Sam’! 





R RK fare and expenses, S 





Bee 
ess 






Expressage, U S Xpress CO ..... ...........seeeeeseeee IID ss. snnseenterbiieskitetasiniteienisiiiialiiaiaitanbidhieiatines 235 45 
100 no 2 fasteners, 15c; 100 no 3 onetemens. 20c; Pepenising expenses, Wred Myer............0..+. 5 00 
lset leather index tags, $1.50; 2,000 fasten- T U assess, J W Bramwood, pen rg 1,640 00 
ers, $1.40; 1,000 clips, $2.25; 1 gross pens 90c, Ongasisiag expenses, E B ET 
1 doz pencils. 59c; Law Reporter co...... ..... 90 Flood, $100: H Frayne, $100, Fee 
Printing 3.500 b: ank credentials to conven- ilton, $100; Stuart Reid, $100; H  Rovineon 
tion, $25.50; printing 3.500 blank creden- $100; J Tazelaar, $100; Peter Hanraty, $100; 
tials to convention, $2) 50; printing 3,000 H L Eicuelverger, $50; G B Howley, $72.60;8 
circulars, convention call.’ $21.50; making A Bramlette, $31.20; J E Roach, $100 ........... 1,031 80 
a paper furnished, $1.15; Law Re- Expenses atteuding a, = y Vea 
SI ot veoh eh eadaciashdtodnveatinasitaiaees 77 65 James Duncan. ....... 87 00 
ollesings, Natl press intl co ......... 10 00 Postage on AM FED, PO ‘dept... 35 19 
Towel service, nal =e : 700 Printing 30dum mies AM FED, Law w Reporter 
Ice, Columbia iceco.. on 5 30 a eo0e eoenenee 22 25 
2 books, Brentanos. .. 1 40 1 cut, ‘Law ‘Reporter “ate REET 75 
Cleaning windows and doors, Leon L Ca- Binding I copies AM FED, leather, Law Re- 
hoon window cleaning co.. 7 00 porter co. 34 50 
Repairing fountain pen, The Reliance Trad- Printing 6,000 catalogues of Jamestown ex- 
_ Re ee 30 position. Law Reporter CO ............-...--e--ee-e0 172 00 
4 ous. “i .30. pos 1,000 letter- heads, H 50; Printing 5,000 letter-heads and 5,000 second 
LO ON ni ene, 5 80 sheets, $31.50; 2,00 certificates of member- 
Phone om vy The C & P Telephone co 41 12 ship, $10; Law Oe eee 41 530 
1 cut, ‘The M Joyce engraving co = 75 200-page ledgers, $200; 400-page ledgers, $30; 
Organizing expenses fit Ca rey... 450 Law Reporter Uo. eee 23000 
500 bulletins for oct, $5; ins Soames Sweet-Orr 6 tape oo files, $2; 2,00) sheets parafin = 
co ad, $1.75; Law Reporter co 6 75 B35 $1.50; 3 penholders, l5e; 3 docket fi 
Printing oct Au FED, Law Reporter co.. 523 23 25; | date siamp, 50c; 44 gro peneiie, 2.5 
Freight, Geo W Knox oxneems co. ave 3 00 44 gro pencils, $2.25; | order book, 25c; 44 ib 
Refund of prem on bond, H. Howard . 1 25 pins, Suc; 6 scrap books, $5. = \4 doz desk 
Organizing on. L D Bidale, $10; | Fred lotters, 5c; Law Reporter iaataliin iadiiiasuhibtah 17 10 
Myers, $5; D N Ferguson, $5 20 00 Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

. 730 2-c stamps, P Odept ........... 15 00 SET datiieicshiensncndieininhcestintenituinnnndbinemine 7 
Attorne fees, H W Wheatley.. 300 Com missions for October.. 791 25 
Phone, 5c; disinfectants, we; ‘rat poison, l5e; Printing November AM FED, Law Reporter 

matches, l5c; postage due, 20c; key, 2c! RE cabinets cnsienaiteninseninninians: sempammandansenntniinnas 825 41 
newspapers, 35e; rubber mat. 40c; table, egg 
55e; pitchers and tumblers, 80c: express TOtal ......000.-.-e0eee $16,554 04 
drayage, $3.46; car tickets, $6.50; J - ern- ———_—— 
alah atin ere Sannin 12 96 
Hauling Am FED, J W Bernhard.. 1 30 RECAPITULATION. 
500 l-c stamps, P re) | 7a voveuesane 5 00 
Premiums on bonds, Natl cue BDrccccee vam 9660 Balance on hand October 1, 1907. ..... .........c..--+ $127,910 02 
jaan expenses, E E Smith................... 5 00 Receipts for month of October... ...............++ -vee 19,168 
Refund of premium on bonds, F Fiday........ 2 30 a 
2 mats and — * boxing framed picture, i... ee a = hE 
I a 400 Expenses for month of BRN sicctecrornad 16,554 04 
Repairing lights, .~— Se 1 05 SL 
st yo gerry H Le Walker. $150; Balance on hand November a $130,524 51 
al Wyatt, $100; Sidney H Gray, $100......... 350 00 7 a 
500 committee report blanks, $4.50; 2,500 General — EE eae een eee oR nee Bee ae SS RY 22 
Fei blanks, $60: 3 ,000 en velopes no a J 29 
> Tete. attendance cards (nov 1! to ' SS EE ED ena .. $180,524 51 


28, 1,000 blank), $20; 2,000 blank whiting, 40 
pads, $6; 3,000 pass words, $7. 50; 1,000 weekly 
reports (organizers), $7.50 3,500 envelopes, 


FRANK ‘MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. ofL. 
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THE 


GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Main Offices PALMYRA, N. Y. 

risrous PACKINGS 

. FIBROUS 

Philadelphia San Francisco New Orleans 

Ellwood City, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Hamburg,Ger. 

Cleveland Chicago Pittsburg 

Boston New York St. Louis 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















MUNDY 
ENGINES 


For All Purposes 
Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
Coal. Hoisting 
Bridge Erecting 
Pile Driving 
Mining 
Quarrying 





500 Different Styles 
Send for Catalogue 


- S. MUNDY 


In Successful Ope: ation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., NewarkK,N.J. 


PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AAittthi tthe) 


If you can find fault with this lag screw or expansion 
bolt send for sample and try it 








The McCabe Hanger Manufacturing Co. 


425 West 26th Street, New York 
















' Boot & SHOE 7; 
UNION _[ 





UNDERSTAND 


Brother Unionist 








That the best made shoes—the shoes made 
under the best manufacturing conditions— 
the shoes that best stand wear —bear the 
Union Stamp, as shown herewith. 2 


Ask your dealer for Union Stamp Shoes, 
:: and if he can not supply you, write :: 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henrv Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 








MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 








BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
ot 








mOPrz= 2O—=c | || 





SAV 
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Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 
be evident, as is the 
case with all brands 


e brewed by the a 


*°07) SUMIIg JaUasTY 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
4J0x MN 




















Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 


7 


LIOva 








1A 
IIVY FOL FFOTO 





“H 





HIGHEST AWARD 


: World’s Fair, Chicago 
THE 1893 


“KEEPERS St Louis, 1904 
"FRIEND..| e/a: 


CUMETOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


48 5972 





U 
N 
| 
0 
N 
M 
A 
D 
E 


4HnNCH4I > <m MO>ZBZ soz 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





Sold by Dealers 


MENGEL BOX COMPANY arr AL Reis 04 — 


25 Cents 





























Manufacturers of WALK EASY-—REST YOUR NERVES 


Proloug your life by using 


= fe as ee Rubber Heels 
ee tent att tachment. Attached in minutes. Sold 
Pails and Boxes I) 2 i insery et Shocmaier. Gee eran 


a yw 
her! "Reckine the Steel Ho! olding Pla te. Nee how the 
ae anchored on the hollow side of the heel, 
Manufactured by Springfield Elastic Tread Co., 
14:18 North Mechanic St., Springfield, Ohio. 


° Louisville Kentucky See spring ¢ steel holding plate. 
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FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 








Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


\W~ 950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 























Ask Your Jeweler for 


S.0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


Gold-Filled Chains. 
Theylare Reliable. 





New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 




















Col 


I}! 
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Telephone 4650 Cortland 


GENUINE 
Rosendale Cement 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Consolidated Rosendale Cement Co. 
F. N. STRANAHAN, Sales Agent 
26 Cortland Street, New York City 


Union Men Should Use High-Grade 
“UNION-MADE”’ 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


That bears the ‘‘UNION LABEL” 
“EDGEWORTH”—Plug Slice 
“OBOID”—Granulated Plug 
“SENSIBLE”—Sliced-Plug 


ete THE Very BEST 








Rossendale-Reddaway Belting 
@ Hose Co - Newark, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers in United States of 
The “Camel” Hair Belt 


























p 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


E ARB STAMPED 
“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











Jott B.FRAZIEp 
ASIN 
YoTTico mH Bow 








Guaranteed under the 
Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
Joel B. Frazier Whiskey 


BONNIE BROS., Inc. 


Distillers 











Louisville, Hentucky 
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WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of | other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 
425-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
} $1.00 Per Year 


beanme aaa as 





10 Cents Per opy 








Telephone, 1565 Bedford 
Copyrighted Brands 
American Field 
Forest & Stream 
Blarney Stone 


H. Eggert 
& Bro. 


Makers of 


Union Cigars 
1512-1514 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Liber Brand 





HARKAN 


Your Dealer can 
7 curnish them 2 for 25 Cents. 


Should he refuse to do so, send to the factory 


UNION COLLAR CO., 6 


UNION MADE. CADILLAC, MICH. 























UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
MATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN Pang are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or sti 
see fo it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in © 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated 6n the four — 
exactly the same as a e stamp. Ifa retailer hw 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a he 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Cagreastet manufacturers are usin: 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. Thv 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadephia, Pa., is a non-unio: 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, President 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
rr Waverly Place, New York City. 


Life Insurance for Horses 


Use NEVERSLIP 
Calks and Shoes 


’ A sharp shod horse in 20 minutes. For 
icy streets, and where you want a 
horse when you want him, 
it is 


“THEONLY WAY” 


Up any hill, around any corner. No 
cut across with the horse shod 


NEVERSLIP WAY 


You get there every time, and on time 
Ask your shoer 


NEVERSLIP MFG. CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











Peninsular Molders’ Tools 
ARE MADE TO SUIT THE MOLDERS 


And our patters have been the Molders’ 
Standard for over half a century 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and discounts 
today 


The Peninsular Tool & Specialty Co., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT. 
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“Time 
waits for no man” 


If your watch is an 


ELGIN 


you will always be on time to the second 

















kKvery Elgin watch is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin watches. An inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet about 
watches, sent free on request to 


ELCIN ‘ 
NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 

















Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled 
iron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 

plish as much as 
ten men by old 
hand methods. 








Send for our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


Fisher. Building 95 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








READING 
HARDWARE CO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


“ Reading ” 
Lawn Mowers 





Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 
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TWIST DRILLS age wx Drill SOCKETS 
REAMERS . CUTTERS 
TAPS SITS, fc. 


Established 1874 
Incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK y CHICAGO 








BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 
“10 cents 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 











MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
SEW VORK Crrv. as been used for over SIXTY-FIVE YEARS b 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDRE 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
Loose SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GU 8. 
remedy for DIARRHCEA, Sold by Drusgints in every 
rem or y Druggists in every 
Beware labels art of the world. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Wins- 
. ow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
of Ww in the Twenty-five cents a bottle. Guaranteed under the 
\ h Food and Druys Act, June 30th. 1906. Serial Fiumber 
Bogus and ands of 108. AN OLD AND WELL TRIED REMED 
Imitation Storekeep- 
6é 9°? 
ers are 


Labels. 
counter- 


fits Insulated Wires and Cables 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Federation of Lapor and Organized THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





Labor in general. 























There is onlycone other thing in the clothing line as comfortable and 
satisfactory as a pair of 


Sweel-GOrr 


OVERALLS 


and that is a pair of 





SWEET- O 





TROUSERS 


UNION MADE 


Don’t let} anyone fool you. Ask for ““Sweet-Orr’ and GET WHAT 
YOU ASK FOR 











THE WORKING MAN 


AND HIS FAMILY 


CAN GET EVERYTHING TO SATISFY THEIR WANTS ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND AT 


THE BIG STORE 


Everything for Housekeeping Everything to Lighten Laboe. 
Everything for Pleasure. Everything in Clothing. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL POCKETBOOKS. 
QUALITIES TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 









*«NARRAGANSETT= 


Select Stock Lager and Banquet Ale 


ARE AGED RIGHT, BREWED RIGHT AND ABSOLUTELY PURE 


NARRAGANSETT BREWING CO. : : Providence, R. I. 

















CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 





Strongest Blades 








THE BEST wig rng oon | en THEY HOLD 
or Trotting Horses 

For For Work Horses oe ~~ 

For Resetti 

All Classes For a Werk the Customer 


of Work 




















Keenest Points 
Made by the CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 











New York Baltimore Chic cago 
Philadelphia Buffalo 
The Largest Ma 


pu BROS: ‘NAR 
WEST BF is. Wee 
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